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The formality of a long preface is DOt needed 
to explain why tbe public is troubled with the follow- 
ing communication, as my reasons for writing will 
be found scattered through it. 

To the authors, whose works I have chiefly 
consalted, I return my very respectful acknowlcdg- 
tuents. Many more might have been quoted, 
perhaps with advantage to the subject — certainly, 
with advantage to me — but my purpose was not 
to adduce a long string of familiar authorities 
o& every point, bnt to discuss the general merits 
of the question. For any thing in the shape 
of original discovery, the readers of these remarks 
need not look. Dr. Jcntter bc^an, and Dr. Baron 
has ended, by leaving nobody any thing to do. 

To the results of the practice at the Newcastle 
Dispensary, and the documentary statements con- 
nected with it, given towards the conclusion of 
the work, I would take the liberty of directing 
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particular attention. While they forcibly attest the 
great benefits which vaccination has conferred, and 
is capable of conferring, they serve to place in a 
conspicuous point of view the injurious tendency 
of those opinions which I have endeavoured, in 
the conscientious discharge of an important duty, 
to analyze and impugn. 

I am sensible, that to some, these pages may 
appear uninviting, from their unvaried aspect, a 
defect that gradually arose from not anticipating 
the length to which the subject has unavoidably 
extended, and which, in consequence, it was too 
late to rectify when noticed. 
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The question now before us is nothing less than, whether a discovery 
has actually been made, by which the lives oi forty thousand persons may 
be annually saved in the British islands alone, and double that number 
protected from lengthened suffering, deformity, mutilation, and incurable 
infirmity. This is not a question, therefore, which is interesting only to 
the physiologist, or the medical practitioner ; it concerns nearly every 
community in the universe, and comes home to the condition of almost 
every individual of the human race ; since it is difficult to conceive, that 
there should be one being who would not be affected by its decision, either 
in his own person, or in those of his nearest connexions. To the bulk of 
mankind, wars and revolutions are things of infinitely less importance ; and 
even to those who busy themselves in the timiult of public affairs, it may 
be doubted whether any thing can occur that will command so powerful 
and permanent an interest, since there are few to whom fame or freedom 
can be so intimately and constantly precious, as personal safety and do- 
mestic affection." — Edinburgh Reviewy 1806. — {Article Vaccination.) 

**In a time surprizingly short, every moral obstacle, every geographical 
boundary, gave way ; and nations, not less differing from each other in 
language, in habits, in religion, than in clime and e^ery outward circum* 
stance, speedily abandoned their prejudices, and eagerly received from the 
hands of strangers the proffered blessing. The aboriginal American, the 
followers of Brachma and Confucius, the blind and obstinate votaries to 
Mohammedan fatalism, alike concurred to embrace and cherish this salu- 
tary gift of their bountiful Creator. 

'^ Who can know that a power has been put into the hands of man to con- 
trol the greatest of all his physical ills, and not be sufficiently grateful for 
the boon ? Who can reflect that there are those who disregard it, and not 
lament such obstinacy and blindness ?" — Dr, DarorCs Life of Dr, Jenner, 
1827. 
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SIR, 

Among ibe many objectioiw ai^eA by jod against 
Vaccination, tfaere is oce wbicb it would seem India- 
peusatilc to baye eitlier aatiafactorily established, or 
immediately abandoned — uaincly : that " the vaceine 
in^uence over the human body, as enabling it to resist 
emallpox contagion, is feeble, partial, and temporary." 
Thau SDch a proposition, nothing more prejudicial to 
the interests of vaccination has ever been broached. 
In truth, it comprizes within itself, all other objec- 
tions ; and tliough it certainly cannot be said to have 
originated with yoii, yet as yon hare long been its 
almost sole supporter, there can be little hesitation 
with regard to the individual, to whom the following 
observations may with propriety be addressed. 

Smallpox seldom having pi-evailed very extensively in 
this town or neighhoorhood since the Vaccine disease 
was introduced, much embarrassment, arising out of 
(what I shall, for convenience' sake, call) youi" hypo, 
thesis, has seldom been enconntercd. But from Jane, 
1821, to April, 1925, tliiit disorder raged epidemically, 
creating much alamr — nor can it be denied, that con- 
fidence in vaccination was, in several instances, mate, 
rially shaken, and that fears respecting the future. 



troubled the peace of many. The question of revac- 
cinatioti, flowing, as it (toes, from parts of your doc- 
trine, though unauttiorized bj' your precepts, wa« 
frequently agitated ; and tbougb easily met, was not 
always so easily evaded in its consequences ; parents 
sometimes insisting on the operation being repeated, 
in despite of all reasoning or persuasion — nor were 
there wanting practitioners, who either recommended 
the measure, or who did not sufficiently diseountenance 
it. Exult not. Sir, in any imaginary triumph of your 
opinions which these intimations may possibly awaken, 
for I fully expect to show, that the correctness of those 
opinions has here, »t least, received no conlinnation, 
and that an apfdication very wide of what you have 
probably long been in the habit of anticipating, awaitK 
your motto of " magna est Veritas et preoalebit" 

For much of their entbarrassment in combating the 
ditliculties of the questioH^ praetitiouers are in no 
small degree indebted to you. For years together, 
have you been fighting, ahnosl single-handed, or but 
with few iiuxiliaries, save prejudice, ignorance, and 
terror, against your professional bretliren, and against 
the general conviction or -consent of mankind. It may 
be owned that yon have maintained a stout contest, 
yet, \vith such allies, though to wage war be easy, 
conquest, were it your's, would bring with ii little 
glory. In striving to overcome impressions which 
may be considered in part the fruits of your dogmata, 
practitioners have, times out of number, been made to 
appear to disadvantage, while the progress of vaccina- 
tion has been proportionally impeded. It can hardly. 




therefore, be matter of surprise, or, I sliould hope, of 
disapproval, if an attempt be made to ascertain why 
this should be, and upon what ground it is that 
yOB claim to apeak ex cathedra in this matter. At all 
events, it would seem desirable, and even necessary, 
that these uionientous points of the vaccine question 
should he set at rest, if at -rest they can be set. Any 
endeavonr, then, however ituperfect, leading to their 
final disposal, will not, I trust, be sligJitingly regarded. 
Had you confmed yourself. Sir, to a dispassionate, 
impartial statement, to the £)arl of Liverpool — or had 
your sentiments been made public^hrougb the medium 
of a ^ofessional journal, ia which the subject would 
have had the heuelit of being canvassed, in ibe iirst 
instance, by the more competent authorities, your 
''Letter" might have been left. to make whatever im- 
pression it was capable of making. But you set out 
with declaring, that vaccination stands convicted of 
failure; and you finish, not by patiently waiting the 
isEue of the padiameatary investigation whicli you are 
so earnest to obtain, but by anticipating the impossi- 
bility of any measure resulting from such investigation 
other tban a rccurreace to smallpox inoculation. 
This measure, accordingly, you scruple not to re- 
commend to his Lord«Uip, taking care to enforce 
the recommendation with arguments addressed, not 
to the understanding alone, but to the imagination 
and the passions, in a form the most accessible, and 
therefore calculated to produce the utmost possi- 
ble effect. These considerations, independently of 
any other, give an importance of their own to the 



maimer iu irliicb yoii have Judged it lit to treat 
the aubjecl, and, in some degree, impure the ne- 
cessity of very grave, and even serious iiuiuiadver- 
Bion. It is too mticli, that medteal men, after an 
experiment performed before their eyce for more 
than a quarter of a eentury, should be biifleted 
about, the sport of every breath of specnlalion or 
fancy, merely because an individual thinks lit to scat- 
ter abroad the firebrands of disquiet and alarm. It 
will not avail, if I can help it, jour replying, that year 
writings are before the public, to be by its impartial 
voice judged, and that, no longer than three years ago, 
you made an appeal to the First Minister of the eoimtry 
for his interference ; for it is the validity of those 
writings, and, particularly, of that appeal, which I 
purpose to controvert. This 1 have felt very much 
inclined to do, ever since the first appearance of yoar 
various publications, but circumstances, unimportant 
to any hut myself, have prevented me ; nor should 
I, perhaps, at this late time of the day, liave entered 
the lists on the ground of mere discrepance of opinion, 
had some renowned combatant slept forward — or, ra- 
ther, had the important iuterosts at stake, and the vex- 
atious interruptions already noticed, not made me feel 
a strong desire to clear the work of all incumbrances, 
by a simple reference to facts and experience. 

It is irksome, to a degree almost beyond endurance, 
for practitioners to find themselves, the moment a 
case of smallpox makes its appearance, met at every 
turn with questions, doubts, anxieties, and terrors, 
which ail their assurances arc often lusufBcieut to 



allay. And this, not trara any unworthy suspiciona, 
or even from any excessive, though legitimate cau. 
tion, on the pait of tlie tliinking conununity, but 
from dread, generated and kept alive by (I was going 
to say, a very few medical wi-iters, but I muat §ay, by) 
you almost alone, upon grounds which, I hope to 
show, are altogether fallacious and insutBcient. The 
nacertaiuty of medical science is too deservedly pro- 
verbial ; but in regard to vaccination, it is really high 
time it had ceased to be a by-word in the land. 

One thing 1 would premie*. The observations here 
respectfully obtruded on your attention, were mostly 
written two years ago. Within that period, Bcvera] 
tracts on vaccination hare been published, but few of 
them have fallen in my way — so that should I he found 
to have repeated what others have said much better 
before me, my unacquaintaoce with their works, though, 
at best, a lame excuse, must be my apology. 1 ob- 
serve that an excellent article, in a late number of the 
Quarterly Review, does anticipate some particular 
points urged in this letter. But as a good tale will 
bear being twice told, I hare not left out any of the 
general reasonings or remarks, prepared long before I 
could, by possibility, know of such an article. I re- 
gard the coincidence of views in so respectable a work 
as not less fortunate for myself, than auspicions for 
the interests of vaccination. 

As I aim at nothing short of a thorough refutation 
of your doctrine in all its prin ciples, parts and bearings, 
and through your doctrine, that of all apostates, sceptics, 
and infidels, in the cause of vaccination, I would here 



desire to bring lITe subject under your deliberate and 
sokmu revision — and, in so doing, suifer me to add, 
that I will not quit hold of it, till it has undergone 
some satisfactory adjustment. Happily, Sir, you are 
not called upon to answer one single charge that can 
cost you an hour's difliciiJty to answer, if youropinioni 
rest upon the solid basis which you, of course, conceive 
that they do, or that thej ought to have done, before 
they were so authoritatively — I would even say, un- 
warily — promulgated. Increased experience — nay, the 
▼ery lapse of tinK itself, which, in a question of 
this kind, ie a power of mighty agency — must, upon 
your own principles, have provided you with ample 
proofs of their truth — but proofs, differing essentially 
from those naked assertions, unsubstantiated by bo 
much as one document, reference, or authority, of 
any sort, which you deemed sufficient for the ear of 
my Lord Liverpool. Moreover, the present juncture 
is one well suited to a calm and searching examination 
of the subject — a stillness bangs over tlie variolous 
horizon, which it may be well to take advantage of, 
that we may be prepared to act with firmness, consis- 
tency, and effect, in the event of any future storm. 

Not having your larger work by me, I shall use 
your "Letter to the Earl of Liverpool," which, in fact, is 
the prime object of my attack, as a Icxt book, taking it 
for grauted that the reader is acquainted with its con- 
tents. Though, in some particulars, 1 may be obliged 
to tread ground already trodden, yet, for the sake of 
order, it will probably answer best to dispose, in the 
first place, of your ten insurmountable facts, as 




arranged by yourself, reserving t)ie analysis of the 
other more desultory points for a subsequent part of 
the enquiry — quoting, in some measure, at random to 
meet the occasion, and referring for minuticc to the 
Letter itself The quotations axe made solely for the 
purposes of ehicidaliou and perspicuity, and with no 
intention of resorting to the stale device of throwing 
them back npon you as any part of the attempted 
refutation. This I would, in an especial manner, beg 
jon to advert to, as, in case of your taking any notice 
of the present commtmicatioQ, I should expect to be 
dealt wilh after a similar fashion. 
I. You observe, 

" There being particutiir diseases nhich the ex- 
" perience of the medical profession and the general 
" consent of mankind concede in granting only to occur 
" cmce in our lives ; anch diseases are to be identifieil 
" only by the uniformity and distinctness of their cha- 
" racteristic symptoms ; and when such are awanting, 
" we entertain doubts of their existence altogether, of 
" at least of their protecting power. Our experience 
" has not afforded the smallest shadow of proof that 
" the protecting influence of such diseases extends at 
" all beyond their own species." 

I am rather at a loss to perceive what bearing this 
general observatiou has on the particular question. 
One can easily understand, that when the characteristic 
symptoms of a specific disease are not distinctly 
marked, that disease can hardly be said to be present — 
no wonder, then, that we doubt its existence, and 
every property belonging tO' it If an inference, 



disadranta^eous to vaccination,* he intended from 
any want of distinctness and uniformity in its charac- 
teristic symptoms, such Inference muet fail ; for in no 
disease are those essentials more strikingly exhibited ; 
the phenomena and appearances never having varied — 
no, not in the most trivial point or degree, from those 
first so correctly and graphically pourtrayed by Dr. 
Jemier; though, alloning a week for each maturation, 
the disease, since the first case vaccinated, must have 
passed, in a direct line of descent, through more than 
fifteen hundred different constitutions — beside the coU 
lateral stocks commencing aft«r the first neck, and in- 
creasing, in a more than arithmeticaJ ratio, all over the 
world, and the diversifying influences, whatever they 
might be, thence called into action. Yet, with all tlus, 
we have what amounts to absolute sameness of character 
and appearance in every important particular — a con- 
vincing proof tliis, by the way, not only of identity, 
but of that sort of entity which belongs to the exan- 
ihematoQs diseases. 

That the protecting power of any of those diseases, 
respectively, has not hecn found to extend beyond its 
own species, has nothing to do with the matter, nor 
can more than a faint, gratuitous presumption, at best, 
founded on analogy, be drawn from it against the con- 
servative power of cowpox. The ability or inability 
of one dieeaee to protect against its own subsequent 



• It will be observed that 1 make use of the word, P'accination, 
in n variety of senses, merely to avoid circumlocution. The 
pnrticular signiflcation, intended at any given time, it is to be hoped. 
Will ^ sa&cieB&f Apparent bom the ucoropanying context. 




attacks, or against those of aiiollicr disease, can neither 
be affirmed nor denied before hand on tbi» account. 
Forexaniple,were the fact to be ascertained to-morrow, 
that measles or hooping cough taken after a certain 
period of life, are preventive of stone or gout, it 
would avail nothing against fruch discovery, that neither 
smallpox nor scarUtina were found to possess a 
Bimilar power. Many of the specific contagions are 
protective against themselves, while others are not — 
and, on the other hand, it is perfectly easy to imagine 
that a disease may be preventive of another disease, 
and yet not preservative against itself. There is no 
greater dithculty in conceiving that cowpox can 
protect against smaJtpox, than that smallpox can 
protect against itself. That 'the coustitution, after 
being subjected to a particular iuiluencc, shall ever 
after remain unsusceptible of that influence, or of 
a different influence, is etjually astonishing — nay, 
marvellous — and must be taken as one of those 
ultimate facts or laws, which human ingenuity in 
vain attempts to account fi>r. Nothing is known — 
nothing ever will he known — of the primary, 
intimate piineiples and habits of diseased action ; 
or in what manner, or to what extent, diseases 
reciprocally affect each other. Remedies or antidotes 
have DO resemblauee to llie disorders which they, 
respectively, relieve or cure. I am aware, that it 
has become fashionable, of late years, to insist much 
on the modiflcation of disease, a doctrine, the sound- 
ncBS of which I leave to abler casuists than me to 
determine. But in respect to its practical utility 
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I must be allowed to entertain some doubts, unleiB 
it be received in a much more restricted sense than 
I have any where seen it confined to. On 'tbe^ 
subject of contagion, too, matters are carried with 
a high hand, some wholly disbelieving the^ existence 
of contagion except in ^ what are denominated the 
Bpecitic contagions ;* while others make no scruple 
of considering those contagions hitherto deemed pe- 
culiar or specific, to be the products of spontaneous 

generation.f 

It may be very true, as Hippocrates has said, and 
others have said after him, that all diseases that do, 
or that ever did exist, are but diversified mode^ of 
the same elementary power or principle. So it may 
be said of all the great classes of animals, that thongh 
endlessly differing in orders, genera, and species, 
yet that they are composed, respectively, of similar 
solids and fluids — or that all vegetable existences 
are reducible by chemistry into two or three ele- 
ments — and so on. But with refinements of this 

• Dr. Maclean. 

• 

t I extract the following from the Quarterly Reeiem : — 
** Upon the whole, then, we are of opinion, that the distinction 
** set up between contagious and pestilential disorders, does not, in 
** truth, obtain to any thing like the extent commonly supposed ; 
" and that the specific quality of variola itself is but different in 
** degree, not in kind, from the mere infection of plague. We be- 
** lleve that both are occasionally spontaneous in their origin, more 
** or less communicable in their nature — ^pass from individual to 
** individual — and are susceptible of modification, in a dififerent 
** degree, we allow, but still, in Voth cases, to an almost incalculable 
** extent.'* — ^Vol. xxvii., p. 631. 
I own, I was a good deal surprised to find propounded in such ^ 
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kind I apprelieiid we have, at present, little to do ; 
tiie chief business of science being with the particular 
form or manifestation So long aa that preserves 
uniforniitj of appearance and constancy of character 
sufficient to constitute individuality, there will be 
enough to occupy our attention, and enable us to 
regulate our procedure. Dr. Jenner, himself, first 
suggested the common origin of cowpox and small- 
pox — nay, he went so far as to allege that measles and 
Bcarlatina might be bnt modifications of each other; 
but be this as it may, and admitting modification, 
to a certain extent, in all its Proteus and delusive 
shapes, the nature of the reasoning here employed, 
is, in no respect, modified in consequence. So long 
as we know that measles cannot produce scarlatina, 
nor scarlatina hooping cough, nor hooping coDgtt 
smallpox, but that each produces itself, and nothing' 
else, all is secure. 

Before proceeding farther, I would beg leave to 
apprise you, that I prefer, and shall continue' to do 
so, going back to Dr. Jenner, on every poiut con- 
nected with vaccination, whenever it can be done 
with propriety ; because, it appears to me, that 
scarcely one fact or principle, of any importance, 

work, opiniODs so Btartliog. Had Dr. Miiclean, or any other bold 
writer, accredited such !t doi^trine with h.h niime, I have no doubt 
it wotdd have created a consideiable sensation amongst tbe medical 
pHblic. Yet to my thinking, there is not, in all hia writings, any 
thing ao extraordinary as this same suggestion. I am not for 
going all lengths witli Dr. Maclean — ^but I may be allowed bete 
to stale, that I conceive many of the opinions originated and 
enforced by him, aie highly deserving of general attention. 
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has been added >te 4he plain, unpretending, but lu^ 
minous account, originally published by him. In 
the space of a hundred and eighty small, widely- 
printed pages, he has described — explained — illus- 
trated — anticipated every thing, in such a manner, 
that if not another word had been penned on the 
subject, it might be a question^ whether the cause of 
vaccination, or the interests of humanity, would have 
sustained the smallest loss. This may seem extra^ 
Yagant — nevertheless, I think it will be found not 
much to exceed the truth — and^ what a ^splendid 
instance of intuitive sagacity and comprehensive- 
ness of mind does it exhibit for our admiration ! 
That an individual should, ^t a single effort, so far 
perfect one of the greatest discoveries ever made in 
medicine, that at the end of thirty years, the discovery 
should remain precisely in the state in which it came 
out of his hands — is such a result as is only to be 
paralleled by those similarly stupendous events, 
which have at different periods changed the whole 
aspect of science and of society. But it would seem 
to be the characteristic of genius to complete its work ; 
and of no individual can this be more truly said, 
than of Dr. Jenner.^ In regard to vaccination, the 
many volumes written on it, since his time, will 

• The chief subjects on which, I believe, he ever published, 
have been treated by him i-n so masterly and finished a manner, as 
to leave little to be done by any other writer-r-at least, nothing has 
been done yet. These, it is well known, are the Incubation of 
the Cuckoo — the External use of the Tartris jlntimonii-r—^xi^ the 
Migration of Birds — ^all of them monographs of the first order. 
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he found, on a careful examination, to be little 
else thaii mere amplifications or conOrinations (al- 
ways exceptiiiir the olijurtrations of liis opponents) 
of what was orisjinally said by him. This avowal 
of an opinion, which by Home may, perhaps, be deemed 
presamptnouH, will not, I should hope, lead any 
one to impute to me the folly of wishing to under- 
Talue the able works of able men in support of 
vaccination, entitled as they are to the respect and 
gratitude of all the friends of science and humanity. 
In my judgment, it derogates not from the merits 
of any work, that it contains little more than a re- 
petition of Dr. .Tenner's opinions. When he epeaks, 
ordinary men must be content to hold their man- 
hoods Tcry cheap indeed. Entertaining these send- 
meats, I may expect to be believed, when I say, 
that it is under an intense consciousness of inabi- 
lity to advance any thing new, that 1 presume to 
endite one syllable on the subject. A soil nearly 
exhausted by Jenner, and since ploughed to utter 
impoverishment, by numerous other labourers, is 
not likely to yield much produce to any fresh 
cultivator ; yet, a moderately skilful husbandman 
may be competent to show why the harvest has 
not been so plenteous as it might have been, and 
but for the blighting influence of prejudice and 
mismanagement, it ought to have been. Thus, 
though a writer may not have it iu his power 
to strike out a new and brilliant path for himself, 
his labours may have their use, if they serve to re- 
cal others from the bewildering tracks into which 



tliey 111^} have wandered, and enable them to regain 
the ruad that leads to truth and tranquillity. 



II. " When the Jennerian practice was introduced 
*' to public notice, the wiiole uiedicaJ professiou en- 
" tertained great doubts of the powers of vaccination, 
" in being able to confer either immediate or future 
" security ai^ainst smallpox." 

Those doubts, however, arose &om the exercise ^ a 
souud iind necessary caution, and, as such, received the 
thankful approbation of Dr. Jenner.* It could not, in- 
deed, be reasonably expected, that medical men should 
adopt the practice, instanter, on its announcement, be- 
fore they could well know what it meant ; yet, bo lucid 
and convincing was that announcement, that though the 
phenomenon could not fail, from its singularity, to 
occasion, for a moment, surprise and hesitation, there 
followed, almost immediately, a very general, and it 
may be said, a very g&nerous feeling, on the part 
of the profession, to cherish the discovery. That 
little backwardness was shown, it may seem superfluous 
to insist on, seeing tbat you {and hundreds 
yet alive) were witness to the fact, and have 
admitted it to the fullest extent ; only, there seems, 
along with the admission, to be a disposition to 
overlook or forget certain points in the history of 
vaccination, and a wish to impress the reader with 
the idea that, in iirst going off, the discovery rather 
" hung fire." To show the alacrity with which it was 



• Vide Inquiry, p. 181. 
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welcomed, I shall content myself with oue instnnce, Mr. 
Cliiie, in a letter, dated jnst forty-two dai/H after Dr. 
Jeniier's first work cnme out, thus expresses himtelf. 
' The cowpox experiment bas succeeded admirably. ^ 
I think the aubstitntiog the cowpox poieoD for 
the smallpox, promises to he one of the great- 
'' est improvements that has ever been made in me- 
dicine; and the more I think on the wubject the 
more 1 am impressed with its importance.* 
In short, by a self- verifying process, the operation 
and efiects of which every one could appreciate, and 
none need mistake, the powers of the preventive 
developed themselves almost at once. It is true, 
that, amongst a select few, the doctrine was met by 
a Bulliciency of railing and abuse; but the great 
mass of respectable practitioners (yourself among the 
nnmber] hailed it with joy and gladness. However, 
8ir, had matters been otherwise, the doubts entertained 
ffien, as to whether the experiment would, or shonld 
succeed, can be of no manner of importance now. 

As the first ground of those doubts, you notice " Tts 
" possessing no character resembling the disease 
" which it was meant to combat." 

Without adverting to several distinguishing marks 
of similitude between the two diseases, actually 
traced by Dr. Jenncr,t it will suffice to assert, what 
admits of do dispute, that the non-resemblance, even 
did it exist, militates notliln^ against its power of 
combating the antagonist disease, 

" fiurlier Ob«r:TValion» on tU Variolee Vaccinae, p. 129. 
f Vide Isguiry, ^c, p. p. 31, 48, fee. 
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As the second ground of doubt, you point to '^ Its 
^^ exerting no sensible or distinct influence over 
*^ the human body." ^ And on this account, and 
^ from the manner in which this part of the subject is 
dwelt on throughout your letter, you seem to hold 
that the apparent force in which an exanthematic 
contagion f is present, or the high degree of 
eonstitutional disturbance produced, is the test, dr 
measure of security, imparted by such disease against 
its own future attacks (if such phrase be allowable, 
which, perhaps, in strict language, it is not), and 
upon this you ground reasoning unfavourable to 
^e protective power of vaccination. Pardon me> 
Sir, if I take the liberty of reminding you, that 
severity can have nothing to do with the result. 
The apparently slight, or even the imperceptible, 

• Not to be verbally hypercritical, is this not at variance with, 
the next paragraph, wherein it is stated, that ** the appearances 
** (of the punctured point) are, in general^ accompailied with a 
** Blight derangement of the system ?'* 

f A term is wanting to designate those diseases which occur only 
. once during fife. None of the writers on nosology, excepting Dr. 
CuUen, has taken the least notice of it in their definitions ; but his 
term exanthemata is hardly precise enough, for it includes several 
eruptive diseases which occur more tlian once during life, while it 
excludes hooping cough — one of the best-ascertained of the whole 
tribe^ I expected to have seen tUs class of diseases arranged, in 
that most erudite and able work — ^the nosology of Dr. Mason 
Good — ^but though his notes are full of interesting matter touching 
this point, the wished-for appellation has not been supplied. 
Perhaps it is impossible, without violating natural arrangement, to 
bring them all under one head. I shall continue the use of the 
word, as expressive of those diseases which are undergone only 
once during lifer 
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operation, of the vaccine prilicipk, iiffectn not its 
power of (l(3stroyinfj tlie susceptibility to small- 
pox. No person who un<ierffoos the fninthemata 
severely, is mere secure tliaii b:.- ivlio does so mildly, 
provided the geMiiiiie plienoitjeiia show them^clvi's in 
Tegukr ordi!!— tiuy, tl>e secondary smallpox, as it is 
called, lius occurred in many instances where the 
{mtnary attack had left indubitable marks of its 
ravaires. Were this not the case, what purpose could 
smallpox iiiiirtilatioii be intended to serve } Three 
jHistiilea— one puxtale, with scarcely a vestiije of 
pyrexia — shuil protect as eifettnally aa though (Wer, 
with dcliriuui- and convulsions, raged wilJi fury, and 
the whole surface of the body were converted into 
9ne confiuont cake. It nitiy appear superfluous to 
eite any anihorily in proof of a fact so familiar ; but 
the support of Ur. Jenner, on a point of this kind, is 
so appropriate and, withal, so efTective, that 1 would 
Bob willingly dispense with it. He says, speaking of 
smallpox recHrring, " It is singular, that in most 
" cases of this kind, the disease, in the first instance, 
" has been confluent ; so that the extent of the 
" ulceration on the skin (as in the cowpox) is not 
'' lh« process in nature wlticli aflbrds security to the 
" conalitntion."* So that it follows as a. sort of 
corcdlary from- this principle, that the more violent 
I tiic commotion, beyond a certain degree, the greater 
I ihe probability of the specific and protective impres- 
sion being ri^ndered incomplete. Another deduction, 

■" Inqain/, p. 122, 
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itot less important, is, lliiit ne are now furnished 
with au easy aad satisfactory explanation of nlint has 
always puzzled pathologists, namely, a second attack 
of aa exantbematic disease in au individual who has 
already felt severely the influence of that disease. Yet 
upon grounds thus, 1 imagine, clearly shown to be 
fallacious, do you proceed to establish one of the 
irreversible facts in your communication to the Earl 
of Liverpool. 

Professional readers need not be told of the ineffi- 
ciency of such reasoning — and did it concern them 
only, it might be passed over without farther comment, 
as one of the feeble, though not powerless, weapons, 
with which vaccination b:is been but too successfully 
assailed. Uiduckily, however, it fidls in with a 
doctrine of the nursery, and on that acconnt, acquires 
a degree of importance -which renders a more detailed 
examination of it necessary. 

Smallpox obtrudes itself on the senses by obvious 
signs— it possesses considerable powers of affecting 
the constitution — the indisposition being generally 
severe, often violent, sometimes fatal ; and it is 
supposed capable of assimilating to itself, or, as it 
were, of swallowing up many slight irritations, so as 
to suspend or supersede their action. Similar 
phenomena are not so strikingly observable in regard 
to the vaccine disease. The irritation is here, Judging 
from appearances, very nnoderate — and we tbencc pre- 
sume, is easily disturbed by many irritations to wbieh 
the constitution, and paiticularly the skin, in early 
infancy, is very liable — and which, from their 
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occttrring at that period of life, are difTicult of 
detection. This was long since uiiautely pointed out 
bj Ur. Jcnaer. Yet docs it form a perpetual 
stumbling block to the vulgar, wlio ciuinot compre- 
hend how a disorder so simple and harmless as 
cowpox, should be able to prevent one so pestilential 
and apparently so potent as smallpox. Shall it he 
credited, that a notion thus bottomed on ignorance 
should have been sanctioned as j^ood doctrine, by a 
gentleman of your long acquaintance with the prin. 
ciplea of pathology, in a work intended to influence 
the legislature > 

I find some difficulty in making out what you 
intend should be understood by the " Vaccine phc- 
" nomena admitting of a prodigious variety," though, 
perhaps, this may be charged rather to my want of 
penetration, than to any defect in yoaf diction. If by 
variety be meant diversity of character and appearance, 
1 hare already endeavoured (o show that such is not 
accordant to fact. If extent or degree of protecting 
power be implied, the assumption stands greatly In 
need of proof— and, at any rate, it could not then, in 
the early times of the discovery, impress the pro- 
fessional mind strongly, because it had not then 
been sufficiently warranted by experience — nor am I 
aware, that it forms any part of the doctrine com. 
nioaly entertained, or at least acted upon, at the 
jireseot day. » 



" CanJour requires me lo mention here, that in Ihe Edinburgh 
Jtfcdieal and Surgical Journal, Vol. siv. are certain queries, 
giving some countenance to the notion of an impcrlect, vailing. 
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III, To discuss minutely jour tLJrcl propo&itioii, 
would lead ine into too wide a field. Besides, it 
really does not appear to me (I speak with dne 
defereuce] to possess mucli intnnsic force. Could 
it be incoiilesubly proved, wJiich it never has been, 
tbat the energy of xmallpox is to tbat of cowpox us 
a thousand to one, it would not alter tlie merits 
of the case iti the ratio of one to a thousand. 
Tbe variolous principle is a thiug per se — so is the 
vaccine. Tbeir compara-tive euei'gy has no relation 
whatever to their counteractive power — priority of, 
time being aU-suflicient, aud being', indeed, tbepivobj 
upon which the whole may be made to turn, so far aa 
regards tbe argumeot. drauting tbat smallpo: 
much more eucrgetic than cowpox — tbat it takes 
precedence when both attack upon equal terms — this 
would tuake nothing for you. Jt would merely 
aflii-m tbe generally received belief, though not the 
established fact, that the one irritation exceeds the 
other in power, and consequently, that when both 
make their approach synchronously, or while tbciy 
operations are yet local and preparatory, not consti- 
tutional and .confirmed, ihe cowpox must give place 



or liiiKtiil JJiotccting power jn Ccwpox, However, as those quetiea, 
tlio'.igh cippearing in a work of high celebrity, are put fotwaril 
rather doublingly, and have failed lo makemnnj' — I might almost 
say, any— ■ffofensional pruadytes, it will net be thought unfair to 
consider them outweighed by several able articles in the sclZ-same 
volume. The Edinburgh Revicrs, likewise, and a few other minor 
authorities, have, at different times, expressed themselves in more 
qualified terms than could have been wished. To most of these I 
ehaU bave occasion to address myself more fully by and by- 
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ta tlie smallpox. It afi'ects not the ^and priiitijile, 
that after the supposed weaker irritation, or cow- 
pox, bas entrenelied itself (if I may be allowed the 
figure) in the conslitutiou, all the succeeding efforts of 
the stronger irritation, or smallpox, may be rendered 
unarailiag. Three hundred men in the pass of 
Therniopjiffl were able to foil the whole army of 
Xerxes. But layini^ argument aside — there are rea. 
sons for doubting whether the facts are with yon in 
this instance, and whether superiority of power be, 
as you allege, wholly ou tlie side of smallpox. Dr. 
Jenner is quite of a different opinion, for he sayg,* 
" The infeFeuee I am induced to draw from these 
" premises" (contained in a Report, by Dr. Wood- 
Tille), " ia very diiferent. The decline, and finally 
" the total extinction nearly of these pustules, in my 
" opinion, are more attributable to the cowpox virus 
" assimilating the variolous — (he former, probably, 
" being the original, the latter the same disease under 
" a peculiar and, at present, an inexplicable modifi- 
" fication." Every practitioner must, 1 presume, 
have met with cases where the phenomena hardly 
admitted of explanation upon any other principle. It 
is no unusual thing to see members of a family 
vaccinated successfully, even after smallpox has been 
some time in llie hoBse — the variolous influence 
established — and, iu all probability, engaged in 
doing its deadly work. Rescues of this kind are, 
next tr> the great purjwse of the discovery, amongst 



' InqutTy, p. 154. 
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the most felicitons occurrences in the life of a medical 
practilioncT. Besides, Sir, tbe joint appearances 
stated by jou in tliis paragraph, of tbe smallpox 
eruption, aud vaccine vesicle, might, I think, be 
satisfactorily accounted for upon different groundB— « 
in no shape invalidating the Jennerian theonr. ' 



IV. Yon proceed under tbe fourth head to say, that 
' Dr. Jenner, in stating his facts rela^ng' to tfae 
proof irhich experience afforded of the immunity 
' conferred upon the human body by the ofiecta of 
the casual disease, stated many facts of an opposite 
nature, could only collect a few cases ivhere the 
security had extended twenty, thirty, forty years ; 
aud the geuerul impression in tfae neighbourhood 
seemed to be only, that those nbo had undergone 
' tbo diseases from the cow, were hard to taie the 

Although many of the facts were undoubtedly 
anomalous, and not easily explicable at that early 
period, the drift of tbe greater number certainly went 
to establish his interesting doctrine. 

That he could only collect a few cases, &c,, seems 
to be a statement obligin,^ly assumed by yon for him — 
his own words are * " I have purposely selected 
" several cases in which the disease had appeared 
" at a very distant period previous to the experiments 
" made with variolous matter." These periods are 
twenty-seven, fifty-three, thirty-one, and thirty-eight 
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years, with several shorter periods. As to the 
cspressiou, /lard tn take the smtxllpoar, I forbear 
to eavil about it — aitd shall only remark, that after 
looking through aud through Iiia work, I cau uo where 
meetnith it. But, Sir, whatever Dr. Jenuer's then 
coDiparatively limited experience enabled him to bring 
forward in support of his statcmeuts, caa have now no 
reference to the (|uestioa. That question mast stand 
or fall by its present merits. I may observe, however, 
en passant, that it indicates an obliquity or want of 
generosity in argament, to revert to impressions made, 
or to the necessarily scanty [Koofs which the anlhor 
might be provided with, at a period, when time, which 
has since ratified almost all he said, had effeeted so 
little in aid of the vaccine discovery. 

V, It is surprising to find you declare— that " It 
" was entirely from resisting the tests of inoculated and 
" epidemic contagion, which were immediately applied 
" to those who submitted to the vaccine disease, the 
" impression was produced upon the minds of the 
" medical profession and the public, that the vaccine 
" process might be trusted to, as giving aeeni'ity 
" against smallpox" — as if you would have the reader 
understand that no credit w]]atevcr was given to the 
cases selected by Dr. Jeuner, of from five to fifty 
years' resistance. Every one knows that those cases 
formed the basis upon which the whole rested, and 
gave the profession and the public the confidence 
necessary to prosecute the experiment, which otherwise 
must have been performed with fear and trembling. 
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The ciiaes of mild and modified Bniallpox, after 
race illation, which in a few years occurred, and which 
appear to have led to the revolution in your senti- 
ments, might very well have been set down to the 
account of Quavoidnble casualties anil defects, for 
which it would have been bnt fair to have made 
allowance — these were novelty, inexperience, obstinacy, 
ignorance, the well-meant zeal of friends, the open 
or covert hostility of enemies, and nnmeroua other 
eirc urns tail ces, which will suggest themselves to the 
dispassionate mind. These common -pi aces, however, 
you have thrown behind you, and have, at all times 
and seasons, since your conversion, darted on the 
subject wilh an iinpetoosjly at war with the mild 
spirit of pbtlosopkie iuvestlgation — as though the 
Ti'st of yonr brethren bad some interested purpose 
to serve, or had entered into a league tw push 
vaccination al ail risks. 

That those cases " continiced steadily increasing 
" every successive year, in number and severity," 
i» possible enough, without the efficacy of the prophy- 
ieetic being thereby impeached. They may have 
increased abBolutdy, and lbi», I believe, was several 
years ago admitted by the National Vaccine Establish- 
ttient. But unless they have increased rdativefi/ to 
the enormous accnmnlation of the vaccinated, which 
every year has produced, 1 submit, that so far from 
either your cause, or your reasoning, being advanced 
one step by such increase, the conclutsiun agaiu>tt you 
is aggravated bv it. 
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VI. That cases of failure have been met with 
since " The first two or three years after the 
" introduction of vaccination, both in number and 
" severity, exacUy accurdin^ with the early intro- 
" duction of the practice, tbe increase of the popu- 
" latiOD, and the proportion of the lower classes of 
" the com m unity," and whether they " have assiiined 
*' a most alaroitng appearance, from their extent, 
" severity, and danger," arc assertions that might be 
met by a flat, uncereoionious negative, having general 
results fop its basis, I shall, however, refer the 
matter to your own calm and candid judgment to 
pronounce, whether, after three years added to your 
former experience, such a conclusion be well-founded ; 
and here, for the present, leave this part of tbe 
subject, with the iuteution of soon adverting to 
it more particularly, It may be remarked, that to 
endeavour to subvert vaccination by an argument 
drawn IVom the increase of population, is but a thank- 
less return for tbe eminent services rendered to that 
cause, by tbe preservation of infant life. But the 
argument is a fallacious one — or, rather, it cuts the 
other way — for unless (as I hinted before, in respect 
to tbe accumulation of the «accinated) the number of 
failures have increased in a ratio far exceeding that 
of increased population, the argument goes for 
nothing. Similar reasoning will apply to what you 
observe of the lower classes of the community, exactly 
in the proportion in which they outnumber all the 
others, and in the more numerous chances of failure 
(without inculpating vaccination) to which their 
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condition in life necessarily exposes them. Your 
eomparatiYe estimate of the danger and deaths from 
the two inocniationsy taking it upon yonr own 
terms, is rather in faYoor of Taeeinatioa — ^inacnmch 
as the disease frequently induced, or brought into plaj, 
by smallpox inoculation, even under the moat 
fiiTourable circumstances, exceeds, io sererity, tlist 
produced by smallpox after Tacdnation. But of this,, 
and of the subject of ^^ future security and comfort^** 
more hereafter. 

YII. From yon. Sir, I, for Che first time, learn, that 
'' It is now generaUy granted, that the Taecinated 
'^ cases are not only more readily influenced, by the 
^' smallpox contagion, but also in severity, according 
^' to the extent of the period from Taceination — and 
'^ these severe, dangerous, and even fatal cases, hare, 
'^ with very few exceptions, generally occurred at not 
^^ less than ten years from the period of undergoing 
<< the vaccine disease ; and there seems an inclination 
^^ among those only who have been the jwro fcsae d 
^' advocates of vaccination, to limit the period of 
^* increased facility and severity to this distance irom 
'^ vaccination, and that, after that period, there seems 
^^ no additional tendency to be more strongly in- 
'^ fluenced by the smallpox contagion.^* You then 
ask, ^^ How is it possible, my Lord, to come to 8u$h 
^ a conclusion ?*' and very properly, I think, treat the 
idea with unsparing, bnt merited ridicule. Whether 
it arise from defective reading, or obtaseness on my 
part, I pretend not to say, but the scope of this part 
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of your seventh jiroposition is not so clear and 
intelligible as niiglit be wiiilied. I really am not 
aware of any general iuclination to limit the period of 
increased faeilitj' or severity to ten, or to any other 
nnmbcr of years. The bare notion of such a thing has 
always seemed, to me, preposterous in the extreme. 
Snch an intimation, indeed, is to be found in the 
serenty-fourth number of a Justly celebrated work,* 
bat it ia there incidentally g^iveu as the repetition of 
an observation made during" the varioloid epidemic, 
described by Dr. Thomson, and, certainly, not with 
the view of corroborating the opinions advanced by 
you. That it ever became prevalent, or ever influ- 
enced the conduct of a single practitioner, I have 
never understood. At any rate, in the present 
instance, the opinion, if iE ever existed, has re- 
mained ineii'ccUve. 

The concluding sentence of this seventh paragraph 
is of a different complexion, and demands a mor« de- 
tailed analysis. It runs thus. " The truth is, my Lord, 
" the reason that the cases of failure do not assnme 
" an uniform appearance, will be found satisfactorily 
" explained, either from tlie differcuce in the severity 
" and mode of application of the smallpox contagion, 
" or from the ditferent extent of influence imparted 
" to the constitution, by the variety in the vaccine 
" phenomena ; for according to the severity and extent 

* Edinburgh Revien. This work haa, doubtless, long cxer- 
vUed autocratic sway in matters of general science and literature, 
iuid vrith " Bome little" pretensions, too ; but it was never helti to 
give, and never afiected to give, the law ia medicine. 
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" of the vaccine |)hi-ii(>mcna, so is Uic exteiit of 
" iinprt!§sion and security imparted to the con- 
" stitution." 

The doctrine here proclaimed, in do qualified 
terms, is so erroiieoua id principle, aod is likelf 
to lead — or, rather, must have led — to practice so 
dingerous, that an exposition of its injurioas ten- 
dency becomes a matter, not of choice, bnt of ne- 
cessity. In discussing the comparative energies of 
the two poisons, 1 have already alluded to it with 
reference to its effect on the minds of the vulgar. 
But it here erects itself into a pathological princi^ 
pie, of such vital importance to vaccination, and 
probably to the exanthemata, that a casual notice 
will hardly suffice. 

I atop not to enquire whether the cases of failure 
will be found satit^factorily explained by the reasons 
yon assign, but hasten to state the principle established 
by Dr. Jenner, that the extent of impressioD aDd 
security imparted to the system, is not according 
to the setiffriii/ und extent of the Taccine pheuomena, 
but the reverse — according to their mildness. This 
might be easily shown hy extracts from his work — but 
to multiply quotations is needless, siDce there is 
scarcely a page or passage of the " Inquiry" that 
coDtains not cases, expressions, inferences, or allu- 
sions, to enforce this primary and leading principle. 
Directions the most minute are every where given, 
to prevent or counteract violent inflammation of the 
vesicle, or disturbance of the constitution. On one 
occasion, he says, "Conceiving these cases to be 
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*' important, 1 have given them in detail ; first, to 
" urge the precaution of Hsing such means as may 
" stop the progress of the pustule ; and, secondly, 
*' to point out (what appears to be the fact) that the 
" most material indisposition, or, at least, that which 
" is felt most sensibly, does not arise pbimarily 
"from the Jirst action of the virus oh the consti- 
*' tutian, but that it often'co?«ea on, if the pustufe is 
" left to chance, as a secondary disease."* Again, 
" as the cases of inoculation mnltiply, I am more and 
" more convinced of the extreme mildness of the 
*' symptoms arisiug merely from the primary action 
"of the virus ou the constitution, and that those 
" Bymptoms which (as in the accidental cowpox) affect 
" the patient with severity, are entirely secondary, 
" excited by the irritating processes of inflammation 
" and ulceration ; and it appears to me, that this 
" singular virus possesses an. irritating quality of a 
" peculiar kind; but aa a siugle cowpox pustule is all 
" that is necessary to render the variolous vims 
" ineffectual, and as we possess the means of allaying 
" the irritation, should any arise, it becomes of little 
" or no consequence. It appears, then (as far as an 
" inference can be drawn from the present progress 
*' of cowpox inoculation), tLat it is an accidental 
" circumntaHce only, which can render this a vio2«t^ 
" disease, and a circumstance of that nature, which, 
" fortunately, it is in the power of almost every one 



■ Inqairy, p. 103. I quote from the Edition o/ 1800, having 
none of the other Elditiona, or Woriu, of Dr. Jeoner, by me. 
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" irt BToid."* The saiae opinions are echoed by Dr. 
Wooaville, l)r, 'MaraUall, Mr. Tierney, and the other 
correspondents of Dr. Jenner, quoted by Mm in his 
work. It accords with the experience of all practition- 
ers ; nor docs it consiBt with my knowledge, that it was 
ever impugned publicly by any writer but yourself. 
Indeed, if there be one circumstance more remarkable 
than another, in the operation of the vaccine priuciple, 
it is the moderate character of all the symptoms, and 
their quiet regularity of succession Other diseases 
have their bursts and their breakiuge out during 
their progress, while yet the specific impres. 
sioii may not be essentially (though it is, perhaps, 
oftener than we think of) compromised. In the phe- 
nomena of vaccination, no departure from the golden 
middle course can take place, without a most unsatis- 
factory suspicion, that the anti.variolous eflicacy has 
been thereby endangered. In a word, severity is a 
term no where to be found in the vaccine vocabulary — 
the absence of that evil-portending attribute being the 
best guarantee of security. 

To illustrate this, suppose chemistry had thirty years 
ago furnished us with a particular gas, the breathing 
of which, for half an hour, or half a minute, should 
secure nine hundred and ninety-nine of every thousand 
people from any specific disease, and that without 
occasioning any change or disorder of the general 
health ; it would, I apprehend, be of no avail to say, 
that such result could not, or should not follow, be- 
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cauae there was no analogy or precedent for it. Slill 
less could it be objected against such a property in the 
gas, that little or no apparent couiititutional disease 
had been produced by the inhalation. The fact 
would remain unaltered, and its force unweakened, by 
all such reasoning. In a precisely similar predicament 
stands the doctrine you contend for, founded on the 
gentle or unobservable operation of the cowpox. 
Some things are not the less true because we see 
them not. Faith is here, as in matters of higher 
moment, not only " the substance of things hoped 
for," but " the eridcncc of things not seen." 

That much harm must have ensued, in practice, 
where the opposite notion, or the necessity of causing 
a severe disease, has prevailed, cannot, I fear, admit 
of a doubt. In matters of this kind, people in general 
are but little satisfied, unless they behold with their 
eyes, proofs of a snflicicnt qciantiim of disease. The 
larger, therefore, and more inflamed the vesicle, and 
the higher the state of febrile excitement, the more 
assured do they feel as to future security. Nor has 
this misplaced confidence been altogether without 
support from writers of respectability, vthose views 
and intentions might be suspected of any thing, sooner 
than of hostility to vaccination. For example, the 
practice has been enjoined of making two punctures 
in the same arm, at from half an inch, to an inch 
distance from each other — by way, I suppose, of 
ensuring the inflammation from the stimulus of 
contiguity. Yet if such stimulus operate at all, it 
mual, I suspect, do so uselessly or perniciously; for 
this plain reason, that if eitJicr puncture take on the 
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specific vaccine action, the addition of another is 
not required, as ne know for a truth what is de- 
clared by Dr. Jciin«r, and has been confirmed by 
experience, that one vesicle is adeqnale to every 
purpose of security. On the other hand, if the prox- 
imity of one puncture, in the act of inflaming, cause 
the other to proceed, which, otherwise, might have 
misgiven, then there can hardly fail to supervene in 
the greater number of cases, more erysipelatous 
inflammation, with, probably, suppurative action, and 
constitulional commotion, than is necessary — and, 
certainly, more than is, for the most part, occasioned 
by one vesicle. Accordingly, I have often observed, 
and others must have done so too, a hi^h degree of 
irritation, both local and general, brought on in 
this way — while,, of course, the quiet and steady 
operation of the vaccine influence, so essential to 
success, must, to a corresponding extent, have been 
interfered with or di;featcd. If all this be true, what 
shall be said o( the doctrine now openly sanctioned 
by yonr authority — a doctrine, that must, I imagine, 
appear not only to be founded on a f.ilse pathology, 
but necessarily to involve, as might be expected, the 
riskof impartiug, and, consequently, of propagating, 
an imperfect or spurious disease. 

Nor are the consequences which this view of the 
subject opens upon us, confined to the vaccine disease. 
They will, as I have already faiuted, and shall faere- 
«fter make more apparent, be found very useful and 
applicable in the explanation of some important par- 
ticulars connected with the ex.tmioation. 

Seeing, then, that one of the main pillars of your 
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disbelief in the eitii'acy of vaccination i^ tb[i» struck 
from under you, uiusl it not go far to abafe eonfi- 
deuce in the general soundness of those doctfiiies, 
ou which your opjiositiou to vaccination is founded, 
aud which doctrines you so perscveringiy press upon 
the attention of ihc Earl of Literpuol ? 

The importance which llie noble earl Mny attttch 
to yonr ar^^omcnta, is kuown for the present only 
to himself. Fortimately for the pablic, his lordship 
has hitherto declined to act upon yonr su^estions 
—nor, perhaps, was any thing else to be looked for. 
That in the face of oflicial documents', atiuuully fur. 
nished to him by an institHtion sanctioned and main- 
tained hy parliaiuent, aud superintended by medical 
men of the highest rank, he should, at the unsup- 
ported solicitation of any indiridual, haye moved the 
legislature to an enquiry involving the fate of rail- 
lions, and during its continnancc, creating unspeak- 
able agitation aitd alarm to the whole community, 
would have been, to say the least of it, an act of 
unheard of complaisance. 

However, all this apart, Sir, if I have incceeded 
in proving from the worlis of l>r, Jcnner, confimicd 
hy nearly universal experience, that what forms so 
coDspicuoa.s a principle in this Retenlh paragraph, and 
iu other parts of your letter, is f^ndatnen^ally nrimg, 
and that the practice which it inculcates is hurtful 
—if the prosecution of tlic Jenncrian discovery has, 
from the beginning, been conducted, and at ^is 
moment proceeds, upon gronnds diametrieally op- 
posed to you — it will follow, that, come eventually 
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uf \iiCi;ination wbat may, the obligation is 
live on yoH to rcliuquisli ilijs part of your doctrine. 
You ought to liave the less difficulty on this 
score, since in your larger" work (nhich has 
fidlen into my hands ivhile these remnrks were going 
through the press), yoa have made the reluctant ad- 
mission, tbal " the security afforded is the same, 
" and also, it is proved to he as complete from the 
" vesicle, whether it produces, symptoms of consti- 
" tutional affection or not" (p. 133). How the opi- 
iiiou in your letter to Lord Liverpool is to be recon- 
ciled with this view, conoboratiid, as I am happy 
to find it is, by your quotations from Dr. Jenner 
and Dr. Willon, in 1S06, I cannot so much as con- 
jectore. 

In your " Inquiry into the Anti-variolous Power of 
" Vaccination," I find you thus charge the author 
of the discovery. " Dr. Jenner unhappily, on his in- 
" troduciug the discovery to public notice, made an 
" assertion, which, in my opinion, struck at its root in 
" the most violent maimer. He observed, that the 
" constitutional symptoms which took place cither in 
" casual or intentional vaccination, were not owing 
" to the exertion of any influence over the system, 
" but merely to the local irritation arising from the 
*' inflamed vesicle " (p. 131}. If this your interpreta- 
tion of Dr. Jenuer's words, be the correct one, then 
must 1 fairly confess the fact of having read without 
understanding him. Now, as this is a possible, 
though, I flatter myself, not a probable case, I would 
desire the reader to form his own judgment, by con- 
Bulting Dr. Jenuer's work. It will there be found. 
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if I iiiifiluke nut, tljut vou have, in this accusation, 
done a violence to his opinions, wbicli tio part of liis 
context wUi auiborize. Tlie very passage I have 
quoted a few pages back, from this great author, in 
which he speaks of the " first action of the virus on 
" the couslilutioii," as well as the obvious mcmiitig 
of every part of his writings, attests this beyond 
all doubt or dispute. In truth, unless it be in- 
tended to convict him of having uttered downright 
nonsense, it is plain, even if he had not explicitly 
stated it, that the vaccine impression by which an 
individual resists smallpox, must of necessity be un- 
derstood as made on the constitution, directly and 
specifically — and this, whether we hold with some, 
that the protective process commences when the vi- 
rus is inserted ; or with Hunter, that it does not 
commence till the full formation of lymph in the 
vesicle. But an apology is due from me for dis- 
cussing, at such elaborate length, a point which, I 
doubt not, is familiar to every medical reader. Its 
extreme importance, however, in the question of vac. 
cination, will plead for the trespass committed in 
«ndeavouring to act the public right ns to the actual 
doctrine promulgated by Dr. Jenner. I would beg 
idd, tb^t although my respect for that illus- 
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trious person be of no ordiuary cast,* it does not 



* By tho-Jnp, I was not a little gratified tu find, od a repenuol 
of Dr. Thomson's able " Hiatortcil Sketch of the Smallpox," what 
ha.d escaped me at lirat, that I am fulty borne out in the opinion I 
have expressed respecting Dr. Jeoner's works. Dr. T. says 
(p. 143.), " It is now interesting to find (hat most of ttie Important 
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lead me slavishly In p-ronoiince every tbiiig he said 
and did, rig;Iit. Were he now alive, he would dis- 
dain such indiscriminate adulatory viiidicalioti, and 
his works and his memory need it not. There were 
points which admitted of correction, and that were 
corrected by him, so eoon as they were detected. 
The mind that could gi\e birth to a sentiment like 
the following, was not likely to remain lon^^ in v/il- 
fnl error: — "Ere 1 proceed," says this genuine 
philosopher, " let me be permitted to observe, that 
•* Truth, in this and every other physiological In- 
" quiry, that has occupied my attention, has ever 
"been the object of my pursuit; and should it 
" appear in the present instance that I have been 
" led into error, fond as 1 may appear of the off- 
" spring of my labours, I had rather see it perish 
" at once, than exist and do a public injury." 

Apropos^not the least remarkable peculiarity, in 
the history of your falling off from vaccination, is 
the retrospective harsljness with which you treat 
those opinions of Dr, Jeiuier, which you must yourself 
have firmly believed in, and acted upon, for llie space 
of nine years. One can understand how supposed 
new facts might open your eyes, and lead to the 
formation of new opinions, or to retfrel for having 
ente^^ained the old ; but why those very opinions, of 

" facts which hive sinee been ascertained reapeet^ the vac- 
" cins virus, toe contained !□ the oiiginai commanif^atioa which 
" Dr. Jenncr made of his disc-overiea — a striking proof of the de- 
" gree of maturity to which he had brought them, before they were 
" given to the public." 




tiie truth of wlikli yoii were for a long time abso- 
lutely convinced, shoiiM be ridiculed, as tbough you 
had never been a party to tUem, and the autbor 
reproached for having published them, does appear 
to be a proceeding at once uncalled fnr and extra- 
ordinary. From the manner in which yon frequently 
express yourself, one might fancy that, up to 1809, 
the history of vaccination bad remained to you a 
sealed book, or tliat you had, from the very first, 
been one o( the must inveterate adversaries of the 
practice. No person could imagine, had the fact 
not been told, that you were one of the earliest, 
ablest, most eiithuHiastic and snecessfnl vaccinists. In 
ahorl, Sir, you seem dissatisfied with yourself for hav- 
ing so easily become a believer, and you not only pour 
out your nrath on the head of Ur. Jenner, the in- 
nocent cause of yonr credulity, but you menace willi 
rengeance, all who adhere to their original senti- 
ments, because they do not instantly follow your 
example, and apostatize ! 

Before concluding my remarks on this seventh 
head of discourse, I would observe, that one mode 
of explaining why the vaccinated cases appear to be 
{I distinctly deny that they arc) , " not only more 
" readily influenced by the smallpox contagion, but 
" also in severity, according to the extent of the pe- 
*' riodlrom vaccination," is to my,pcrhaps, prejudiced 
mind, sufficiently clear. Every year places multi- 
tudes in a state of security {or, according to yon, of 
insecurity), so far as vaccination, performed in the 
usual way, can do so, and at the same time 



increases tbe distance of the period froDi vaccination. 
Amongst those multitudes, the casualties from small- 
pox (and vaccination is no more than any otlier 
subject exempt from casualties) are, of course, more 
likely to talJ, than amongst the very joung, that is 
the more recently vaccinated, who, by the established 
usage and economy of society, are less liable to 
exposure. * 



VIII, Think menotrnde, Sir, if I entirely withhold 
assent from your statement, that " the effects of the 
" epidemic contagion, in producing a more severe 
" disease, according to the distance of the period from 
" vaccination, is most strikingly exemplified in those 
" cases of smallpox, which have succeeded to vac- 
" cination, in the higher classes of society." No 
previous reasoning or condition could lead us to 
anticipate such an event. Neither can I imagine it 
to amount to any thing more than the greater notice 
which such cases are sure to attract when hap- 
amoDg the higher classes. 

How, and when, it was made out that the 
" gradual decay of the vaccine influence is also 
" distinctly exhibited, from the uniform progress, 
" extent, and effects of smallpox contagion, when 
" it is introduced into those siLuatioos where vac- 
" cination had been almost universally practised," 
or from what quarter the evidence comes, 



o! the case has, I suspect, been conclusively put 
.h number of the (^arterty Review — j. e. 




to be seen. Perliaps it h to be found in your 
other publications, to whicb, 1 am sorry, 1 cannot 
immediately refer. Fresh documents, LoweTcr, nouli) 
here be of the utmost importance. 



IX. " The history and phenomena of scarlet fever, 
" maliguant sore throat, pla^e, dysentery, yellow 
" fever, and other diseases of climate, and, 1 believe, 
" we may add every fever produced from contagion, 
" clearly show, that tbey by no means recur nbenever 
" the individuals are again ex.poBed to the contagion, 
" but give, in all cases, a temporary security ; and 
" the phenomena and history of variola, rubeola, 
" together with the influence of the vaccine virus, 
" and the action of mercury upon the system, show a 
" specific: action may not only exist minus in the 
" system, but even in various degrees, aud in pro- 
" portion to the extent of their action, so may the 
" permanence of their influence be estimated ; and as 
" the vaccine process only exerts a feeble iufluence 
" over the human body, the extent and pcrmaneucc 
" of its effects are to be estimated accordingly." 

Though the purport of ibis paragraph mJa;ht be ascer- 
tained, yet, from a want of perspicuity, which appears 
to pervade it, or, perhaps, still more, from the multipli- 
city of topics which it embraces, and, its partly taking 
for granted, what, under favour, 1 insist, has not becu 
proved, and which, if proved, would render par- 
liamentary interposition superfluous, I would rather 
wave its more particular con side rut ion here. I 
may, however, observe, iu g;ciicj'al terms, that you 
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seem, in illtistratiiig this pail of the argument, to have 
confoandctl thin^a, in tbeir natare e§9enlia]ly distinct, 
namclv, diseases from exlemal causes, specific con- 
tagions, tlie exautliemata, the vaccine inftnence_. and 
the action of antidotes. It is among the three latter 
that there can he said to he any analogy whatever — 
jet, that iaonlj apparent, not real, and it mAj be as 
well to divest the subject of this technicality. The 
powers of mertmry and sulphur, for example, are 
antidotal, not preventive or protective — while those 
of cowpox, and the cxantliemata, are preventive at 
protective, not antidotal — the former being connter- 
activc, or destructive of an irritatien or condition 
already esisting— the latter being protective against 
itself, or preventive of another irritation, nliieb, 
withont such protection, would, in tbc vast majority 
of cases, seize upon the constitution. It heuce 
follows, that a prophylactic is necessarily a protective 
against something external, and may be so with 
regard to itself. On the other band, a protective is 
not necessarily a propbylactie, except of itself — while 
an antidote is neither the one nor the other, but 
merely curative of something difterent from itself 

This can hardly be considered the proper place 
for discussing the subject of diseases which arise from 
external causes, otherwise a very interesting topic 
presents itself.* It has been ably argued, in the 

* The diminislicij liabilttj to the endemic fever of tropical 
riimatea (iind, perhaps, lo otbei diseases) which llic constitution 
teem lo experience after having undergone that disease, is not, I 
apprehend, a caia sliictly ir point, fi^r it appear? lo lie ilcrivcJ 




EdjnbiH'gh Review — a work which, I feel myself 
caUed upua to acknowledge, has deprived Bonie of 
my ideas od Taccination, uf die few pretensions 
tliej ever had~or, rather, that I fancied they bad' — 
to origin^itf . After notiolag tho kvalysis of yoitr 

from die circumstances in vtuck tiie bodjr is placed, and the power 
of adapting ilseir to tnose ciccmnatanccs*. Let a. person wbo hog 
eipeiicnc«d mi survived mi alfecfe at fever in a tropical country, 
continue lo reside in ^t country, his const itutiotr bMomes 
^Lccliniated, or habiluateil to the surrounding agencies or in' 
fluetices, and lie enjoys immunity. But that Itiis immunity is doI 
the result of any peculiar or permanent iitipression vMt by the 
diseaspf is clear from this, that let him raniove to another cowilry, 
he carries not with him aa. exemption from the diseases of that 
country, though they ever so clogely resemble those of the country 
he has leil, and arise from Corresponifing externaT causes — and, 
moreuver, if he absent himself long enmighi his suseeptibiRiy 
revives with his return. Tlus bet has oftea been- fatally exeoi- 
plified in the case of' Europeans, who have resided long in aw 
tropical colonies, aftef recovering from the endemic fever, and then 
revisited fiurope—thelv stay in the mtrther conntry having restored 
their susceptibility (ibh pkras»will not be nisuBderstood)^ Ibey 
have fallen victims on their return, when, piobably, had Ibey 
remained stationary abroad, life woufd not liave been endangered. 
Tbua thesort of esanlhetnatic condition, which, oiA the ftver, but 
the aituation, ioduces,' may be cither partial' and linnled, or am- 
veisal and nearly speciJic— but it is always cxlrinMC and depend- 
ent od circumstances. SmaHpos, measles, Elc, on the ot^er hand, 
observe no such lawa ; they may be' transmuted successively, or 
flarried alt over the world like » bale of goods ^ and, whether In 
Guinea or in Greenland, in the king's palace or the peasant's 
cottage, they are not of spontaneous or equivocal origin, but al- 
ways act whenever the virus meets with a subject to' arf npon. 
Nositualion cao-dclend against their speratiafl^— no power ofeireuin- 
stance can awaken tbe susceptibility wlien that operation is over, 
fiowever, analogies, I own, are, at all times, sharp edged weapons, 
lii-Wish to wield, and sometimes wounding where they are most 
intended to heal — IlbeMfon 
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9ases, contained in the Report of the pnUic Db- 
pensary and Vaccine Institution of Rdinburgh, the 
ReYiewer thu« proceeds. ^^ After such a refntation of 
^/ Mr. Brown's statements, his hypothesis** (the tern, 
pprarj nature of the vaccine influence) ^^ is scarcely 
^^ worthy of any notice, in so far as it is founded 
'' on obsenration ; ai)d it is obviously contrary to all 
^' analogy, although he has attempted to bolster it 
^^ ttp» by mistating the most universally received 
^^ principles of pathological science. It is well 
^* known, that no two general constitutional diseases 
^^ can exist in the body at the same time. But it 
*^ is equally well known, that an attack of such a 
^^ disease, as soon as it is over, leaves the body as 
^^ susceptible to the impressions of any other as it 
^^ was before ; nay, in many cases, renders it much 
'^ more so, since, in every elementary writer, we find 
1^ debility from preceding disease enumerated amon^ 

k 

f^ the causes predisposing the body to receive 
" infection" (No. xxx., p. 334). 

In the same number, of the same Review^ 
is fully criticised, your strange notion already 
quoted, of a specific action existing minus in the 
system — which, though it be possible t^o form some 
confos^ idea of what is intended to be signified' 
by it, is entirely unavailable to the explanation of 
any pathological phenomena connected with the vac- 
eifkbj or any other disease. At least my algebraic 
£M>ulties, at no time of the brightest order, are in^ 
competent to deduce from it one useful principle. 
I should, in all probability, therefore, more effectually 
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ensure tlie attention of tlie reader, by iRsertint; tbe 
sentiments of the Reviewer, than bj any tbiiig I can 
advance of my own. But 1 abstain, in tbe present 
instance, from quoting liis language, because, al. 
though I am satisfied tliat tbe criticisDi is just, yet 
critics are invested ivitli privileges which are denied 
to authors, and I hardly consider myself entitled, 
in a matter of mere opiuion, to' introduce into these 
pages, even in the sbn|>e of a quotation, expressions 
more authoritatively severe than I am in tbe habit 
of making use of. 

The estimate, with which the 9th paragraph con. 
eludes, of the extent iind permanence of the vac- 
cine effects, founded on tbe apparently feeble in- 
fiueace which it exerts on tbe human body, is a 
renewal of the same theme on which you so much 
delight to expatiate, and of which I have been, per- 
haps, at too fnneh pains to exhibit the fallacy. 
The reader, therefore, need not be troubled with 
a repetition of it in this place. 

X. The " demonstration," which yon afTirm the 
subject admits of, is neither more nor less than the 
prime desideratum which the world cannot but anx- 
iously exjtect you to supply. 

1 have thus gone through those insnrmonnt- 
able facts, upon wbich principally rests your 
appeal to the Minister for bis interposition. After 
what bus been urged, it need scarcely be added, 
that I consider all those facts to be more or less 
untenable. My soy sn, hoivever, is not worth much, 
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tLnd by a very ditfercnt trilmnul must the 
of this jmportaiit problem be finally decided. 

Here, (heD, lot me pELime for a brcatliing spaee^^^ 
while I venture to address to you a few words, uot | 
in the language of censure or tromplaint, but of expoiu - 
tulation. Putting; axide all medical facts, reasoning, or i 
speculation, let us for a moment turn to tbe more 
common-place view of tbe question. Here it may be 
remarked, that the stream of testimony, feeling, and 
opinion, which runs so diametrically counter to you, 
has hitherto bcwne down all effectual opposition. It 
is true, the many alarms heedlessly — I would not say, 
industriously — excited, have been thwarting and dis- 
couraging; but they have been partial, occasional, 
and, to any serious amount, unavailing. Qualified 
opinions have, no doubt, at different times been ex~ 
pressed by authorities which, on other subjects, are' 
allowed to be of some vfeight, but here they have 
tailed to make any permanent impressioa^vacci nation 
keeps on its course, as if no such opinions had been 
heard of. What, I would ask you, Sir, but the most 
deeply-rooted conviction, the iruit of every-day ex- 
perience, eoidd have brought about such a result f 
And will it not rest with you to satisfy the world — 
your countrymen — your brethren — nay (must 1 add?) 
yourself — of the propriety of continuing, maugre 
such conviction, to deny its truth, and to leaiat its 
force ? 

No one, Sir, can withhold from you, the tri. 
butc due to singleness «f puipoee, and to fearless 
openness of conduct. Indeed, it is impossible to 
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conceive, that any individuEil could so long have 
borne up against wliat may well be termed a world 
in arms, tad he not been actuated by motives of the 
purest integrity and benevolence, Bui, may not the 
snblimest virttKS he t^oinetimes carried to excess? 
Is it nothing, that you should, without an overwhelm- 
ing load of facts and evidence, persist in your efforts 
to unhinge the confidence and disturb the comfort of 
the community } To speak continually to its anxie- 
ties ^ud its fears — opposed as yon are, and have all 
along been, to at least ninety-nine of every hundred 
medical men, each and all of whom must be counted 
as competent, candid, disinterested, and honest as 
youTseW — the general merit-s of the <[uestion enve- 
loped in no mystery, level to the lowest capacityi 
and open to universal i&scussion for a period little 
«bort of thirty years ? Is it fair, is it liberal, is It 
considerate, to suppose, Aat nearly the entire of 
mankind continues hallucinated touching the Jen- 
nerian discovery, and that to you alone appertains 
the privilege of seeing it through the clear light of 
reason and truth ? Owns your mind not one mis- 
giving as to the possibility or the chance that you 
may fee raistaken ? The opinions you now so tena. 
ciously maintain, are avowedly tlie reverse of those 
yon held for a series of years after vaccination was 
made known — consequently, you have changed once, 
and may you not again f But granting your con- 
viction to be complete and immovable — ^wbich, in 
fairness to yon, I unhesitatingly grant, and, in ten- 
derness to you, I as heartily believe — can you, as a 
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man of Hcieiice and a pbilosopher, louk upon the 
data wliicli form llic groundwork of your faith to be 
of that irrefragable nature H'hicli »lionld justify jou 
in compromising tbe 4|uiet of society, rather thaii 
that the expression, by no means a guarded one, of 
such belief, should for a time be kept back from the 
world ? 

Were a meteor to appear in the firmament, which, 
by an incalculable majority of people, should be 
pronounced of a certain colour, while lo one iiidi- 
Tidual it should appear of a different colour, would 
not— ought not, such an occurrence to afford room 
for calling in <]iiestion the correctness of that per- 
son's visual perception, both by himself and by 
others, and dispose him to wait or remain silent, 
till time and continued observation had proved 
whether he was right or wrong ? Little more than 
nine months' observation seems to have sufliced with 
you for the overthrow of opinions to which your 
mind had assented for nine years ! Say that doubts 
had crept in, and shaken yonr " better part of uiau," 
aud that a sense of duty would not suffer you to be 
silent — surely, if credit were expected for candour, 
common respect for one's own consistency, required 
that precipitancy and vehenieuce should be avoided in 
the disclosure. U is -jue thing to enl^rtaiu, aud 
even to express doubts — it is another, in au instant, 
on very limited information and experience, to re- 
nounce opinions long matured and cherished, and in 
the most impetuous manner to preach up their rejec- 
tion, and to declare open war against all those wlio 
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are less highly gifted than yourself! Did jon iip- 
preliend being anticipated in the career of revolt by 
aome brother rebel on the other side of the Tweed > 
A little time and patience would have ttuieted all 
fears on that head. But let me not viohite llie 
boundaries of fair coutroversy, by ioipnIiDg motives, 
or trench on the privilege which every one ou^ht to 
enjoy, of holding and expreseing what opinioiu he 
pleases. 

Here, then, is brought to & close what may he 
considered the first division of iny Remarks, I next 
go OD to direct attention tu Home of the opiuions 
aad statements scattered through your Letter, wliieh 
could not so properly be discussed before, and 
which I hope to see share the fate of the ten insur- 
mountable facts. Your hour is come. The dis- 
ease of your doctrines has, if 1 may borrow a 
medical metaphor, reached its acme. At that point, 
it is impossible for it to continue. You must either, 
therefore, " purge them to a sound and pristine 
health," or consent to see them " fail into the blind 
cave of eternal night" — a fate which I devoutly pray 
may be theirs. 



From the period when, unhappily for the cause of 
vaccination, the new light broke in upon you, it has 
been a steady pursuit of yours to obtrnde yonr opi- 
nions upon public notice, and, for this purpose, 
aH the ordinary machinery fur influeu«iug, and 
even inflaming the public mind, has been assidu- 
ously and unscrupuloosly set in. motion. Books, 
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pamphlets, uenvspapers, &c., have been p«t in tequU 
sition — of covrse, your iufluence, as a writer^ mnat, 
to a eertain extent^ have, been very aenriblj icli^ 
paitienlarly as your views have, in an evil hour (I 
do not mean this reproachfully), chimed in bat too 
cordially with popular ignorance and bigotry—- 
nor must it be concealed, however sorely it is to 
be regretted, that there has been elicited (prenuu 
tarely, as I hope the event will show) a qualified 
retractation ef opinion in your fevour, by an 
authority which ranks deservedly high in medical 
literature.* The reiteration, therefore, of your ap. 
peals to the prejudices and terrors of the people^ 
cannot be matter of indifference, bat must be pro- 
ductive of much good or much evU. If of g€K>d^ 
your sentiments cannot be too widely disseminated 
—if of eyil, the sooner they are exposed,^ and 
counteracted, the better. 

In the sixth page of the Letter, you represent the 
late Dr. Alexander Monro to have declared ef vac* 
cinatiou, a very short time after it was mtrodneed, 
^ that his apprehensions were so strong of the fo-» 
*^ tnre mischief and confusion which were likely 
*' to ensue, that it ought to be prohibited by aet of 
'* parliament.*' Now, though this statement be given 
for the bona Jide purpose of either showing your 
original sincerity and ardour as a vaccinist, or of 
sheltering your subsequent defection under so high 
an authority, yet when you afterwards (page 30) 

* Edinlmrgk Medical and Surgical Journal^ voL xiv. 



triumphantly announce wbal you deciu the fulfil- 
ment of this prediction, in the mischief which yoa 
reg^d as consuintnated, and leave the reader under 
a persuLision that this ^eatly eminent physician was, 
throughout, inimical to vaccination — thci-e is au air 
of disiu genu oneness for which one is not prepared 
by the otherwise generally straight- forward tone of 
your writings. By the same rule, you unfairly de- 
prive vaccination of the advantage which is derived 
to it from the lustre of Dr. Monro's name and sup- 
port — a support the more valuable and nneqnivocal, 
that it was the result of observation and evidence 
in direct opposition, as appears from your own ac- 
count, to preconceived views so strong, as nearly to 
assume ibe character of prejudices. If I be told 
here, that the terms of the dedication of your larger 
work sufficiently exonerate you from such au im- 
putation, the answer is, that on the mind of Lord 
Liverpool and of the public at large, who possibly 
uever saw your professioaa] work, and for whom, 
and not for your professional brethren, your Letter 
sceins chiefly intended, the impression must remain 
of Dr. Monro coutinuiiig inioiieal to vaccinatioo. 
This, at any rate, was the interprelatiou that kept 
possession of my mind, till I had been at pains to 
undeceive myself, by taxiug my personal remi. 
niscences of Dr. Monro's opinions, down to nearly 
the termination of his professional life — and also 
by recurring to your dedication, from which it is 
clear, that his sentiments in favour of vaccination 
underweul no ehange. 
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Tbougli tlic tendency of your nitnidiicfion of Dr. 
Monro's name be to mislead, I would on no 
account have it supposed, that I consider the dis- 
ingenuoasDess complained of, as any other than 
accidental. To chaise you with wilful luisrepresen- 
tation, is as foreign to my thoiighta as it is to the 
dictates of liberality and justice, and to that strict 
rule of impartiality which I have prescribed to my. 
self in thia investigation. All n>ay be ascribed to 
eagerness and inadvertence on yoiir 2>art, and per- 
haps to a too sanguine conclusion, that the public 
must be as intimately aequaiuted with your writings 
as the professional reader. 

Full nine and twenty years have now gone by 
since cowpox was introduced. So far as can be 
gathered from your writings, you appear to have 
fixed the maximum of its protective powers against 
smallpox, at four years — the minimvm, at six — or 
inversely as to time— consequently your cycles must 
have been completed, the greater nearly five times, 
the lesser upwards of seven times — that is, for twen^- 
tliree or, at any rate, twenty one years, all the vacci- 
nated in this empire, and every where else, have been 
successively regaining their susceptibility to small- 
pox—or, what amounts to the same thing, every 
person born since that time, and now above the 
age of four or six, who has not undergone small- 
pox, must be liable to an iilUck of that disorder. 
This is the plain consolatory English of your 
doctrine. 

Now, Sir, as smallpox has uot, so far as yoil* 
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coitld help it, been extenninated, or even brought 
under reguktion, hut lias prevailed in many places, 
there must have been, since 1803 and 1801, hun- 
dreds of thousands dropping in to he devoured hy 
this arch destroyer of health and life. Say — have 
they heen so devoured ? I well know, yon have 
ready in reply to this question, a special plea, 
founded on certain epidemic influences — modes of 
adniinisterini; coiitajjion — and so fortli — to which I 
shall not fail to pay proper attention, in the pro- 
per time and place. But, Sir, in a [|uestioQ of 
this magnitude, involving the nearest and dearest 
interests of society, special pleading will not do — 
neither is it enough that you limit yourself to the 
results of individual skill, observation, or experience, 
be it ever so profound, accurate, or extensive. The 
practice of two villages, were they Chinese instead 
of Caledonian villages, cannot be set in array against 
that of the empire. Has, then, I rei>cat it, the num- 
ber of victims home any reasonable proportion to 
what it should have been had your views accorded 
with facts ? Dr. Jenner has assumed, for the sake 
of argument, a scale so high as one in a hundred 
taking smallpox after vaccination, and denies, as 1 
think very justly, that even this would invalidate 
his discovery. What sort of reasoning, then, would 
it be to say, that because one vaccinated person in 
five hundred takes smallpox, ergo, the other four 
hundred and ninety nine must also take smallpox, 
and vaccination can therefore he no preventive ? 
Would it not be more candid and legitimate to look 
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around for meaiib of accimnting for iLc excepted 
case— especially if such means were at iiaiid, as 
they are in abundiincc, for explaining not only a 
ratio so low as one in five hundred or five thou- 
sand (trhieb 1 believe to be greatly wiihin tbe real 
proportions), but so high as one in fifty, were it 
requisite, or should the sturdiest antiviiceiiiisl ven- 
ture to allege that so high a ratio had ever ob. 
tained. Had jour doctrine, in any degree, approxi- 
mated to the truth, evidence should ere this have 
flown in upon you in toirents, such as uo poner 
could have withstood. Your experience ought to 
have been corroborated in every comer of the glolte. 
Has it been so, or can the cominunicaUons, which 
dofibtless you have received from your corres- 
pondents, be regarded in any other light than as 
exceptions to a rule so general as to border on 
universality ? Should y our own immediate experi- 
ence, or that of your friends, have fallen short, must 
not the records of public institutions have provided 
you with tbe means of establishing the point? 

You assure the Earl of Liverpool that what 
you have advanced " can be substantiated by the 
"most satisfactory evidence" (p. 42). It were to be 
wished that you bad specified some of the sources 
of that evidence. If yon mean " tbe rica race evi- 
" dence of medical practitioners, and more especially 
"surgeons, in all situations of the island," I greatly 
apprehend that a little cross-examination by tbe 
parliamentary committees would soon convince you 
of your mistake. As 1 question the existence of 
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any decisive or gati)>rai;tury evidence wiiutovcr, it 
may be right that I should particularize where the 
evidence on the other side is chiefly to he found. 
I beg, therefore, once for all, to refer to almost the 
whole of the professional periodieal works since the 
era of vaccination — to the Reports of the Cowpock 
Institution, the Smallpox Hospital, the Jennerian 
Society, the London College of Physicians, the 
Vaccine Establishments in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin — to the nearly universal concurrence and 
writings of practitioners in llie united kingdoms — to 
tbe authenticated accounts from most countries in 
Europe — and last, though not least, to the negative 
evidetice as to the prevalence of smallpox, all over 
the world. This immense mass of recorded testi- 
mony must, however, be taken as a whole,* and 

■ Id a sJrailar sense must, in fact, be taken all the leading 
circumstances connected with this discussion. When I speak 
of anf of the more important matters — as of the sameness of ap- 
pearances and phenomena, &c. of vaccination, I must he under- 
Btood-^md I doubt not, hy every judicious reader, I shall be 
understood — to mean tbe appearances and phenomena taken toge- 
ther. In some, the areola, the inflammation, or the constitutional 
derangement, may be greater or less — within certain bounds, regular 
or iiregular- Sucb derangement amounts to noUiing, except as it 
may aSect tbe individual rase. SuiRcienl It is, if, in tlic great hulk 
of cases, uniformity is preserved. In liiie manner, inoculated small- 
pox, contrary to its usual ehsracter, sometimes produces a violent 
disease and confluent eruption ; while casual smallpox is often 
followed by a mild disease and distinct eruption. The eruption 
of measles frequently runs in patches, or is quite distinct, or 
amounts to a mere rash either over all the body, ea only on 
parts. Scwltttina (or, as it is belter named by Dr. Good, Rosalia) 
is supposed to have three separate modes of manife.iting itself, 
each as specilie and protective as the other. All these diversities 
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nol ill detached parts, otherwise uunierous coiilra- 
dictioiis will imdoabtedJy occur to embarrass ua. If 
we lire to be guided by partial views, I could en- 
gage, out of the various publications of any one 
year, to find matter suflicient to put vaccination 
down — nay, according to such a rule, the great truths 
of religion, morals, and physics, might be easily dis- 
proTed in a. few paragraphs. But such a mode of 
reasoning would be lit for buys only, not for bearded 
men. It signifies little what Doctor this, or Mr. 
that, may have written at particular times — bow 
many cases have happened here, and there, and eveiy 
where, in this or that particular year, or during any 
given epidemic prevalence of smallpox — excepting 
in so far as such occurrences aftect the whole sub. 
jec(. They constitute tbe mere fluctuations of the 
question — the ebbings and flowings of the tide — the 
restless rolling of the waves against the rocks — and 
might, at one time, have answered to float conjec- 
tures and prophecies on ; now, however, it is the 
cumulative amount of reasonings, opinions, writings, 
cases, experiences, facts, and actions, on the one 
side and on the other, that is otlered to our consi- 
deration. Let these be impartially weighed, and it 
will soon, 1 imagine, be discerned to which side tbe 
balance of truth inclines. To fatigue the profes- 
sional reader by multiplying quotations from the 
already enumerated, would be an idle 



(for they do not amount lo species), wilhio certain recognijed 
timita, alter not the general character of tbe diaeasc, nor do ibey 
materiall}' affect its protective energy. 
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eiicroacliineiit on his patfenct? iinil good seiisp, liid<.>e<l, 
1 feel almost ashiuned to liave so orerdrawii his 
indulgence as to cite aulboriltes that have loiig 
been in the hands of every body. In a systematic 
treatise on vaccination, a more formal and formid- 
able list of references would certainly be required ; 
but I should hope, in a production like the pre- 
sent, they cannot be needful. Besides, the unplea- 
sant truth mu.^t be told, that tbe desultory and 
disjointed form of your Letter bids defiance to all my 
attempts at arrangement, and exposes me to disad- 
vantages of uhicb I have more than once felt the 
effects. Therefore, should any glaring want of co- 
herence appear in the ordering of my arguments, I 
hope you will not refuse to take to yourself some 
share of the blame — seeing that I must put up with 
the loss. 

But, admitting, for a moment, that all this evidence 
which has been so long accumolatiug, may prove 
fallacious — that in nine and twenty vears, nay months, 
weeks or days hence, mankind should be found to have 
laboured nnder a delusion all this while— still the 
queetiou may be said to reduce itself t« this : did we, 
at the time you last wrote (1822), or do we at tbis 
moment, possess data to wunant our thinking and 
acting as we do ? After deducting wbat may be 
placed to the account of dilHcuItics and drawbacks, 
with which this simple but stupendous question has 
been encumbered, are there left more cases of failure, 
that is, of smallpox after what may fairly be pre- 
sumed complete vaccination, than a reasonable 
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person, making reasonalile allowance for oriliniuy im- 
perfections, can or oaghl in rva^on to look for } C«ni- 
pore books, reports, numbers, and dates, and say 
»licther the utmost that bas hitherto been brought 
forward, by the andvaccinisls, carries wiib it that 
resistless force which should induce the world to 
acknowledge itself wrong by rejecting vaccination ? 
Be not offended, Sir, nith this catechetic mode of 
slating the case — thougli it may appear somewhat 
unceremonious, I would not have yo^ think it is 
meant to be discourteous; my wish is to observe 
towards you, all possible respect, consistently uilh 
that warmth aud freedom which disputation, and the 
interests of such a cause, are apt to beget. Be 
pleased, then, to take along with you, that the Ian. 
gu;^c into which T.may be betrayed, must be held 
strictly referable to what I imagine (with deference 
to your greater experience) to be the erroncousness 
of your statements, reaflonings, and opinions, and 
has not, and cannot have, the remotest personal 
apjJicatiou — not that, were I otherwise given, an 
example would be wanting to sanction almost any 
degree of vituperation. A certain writer, who shall 
be nameless, has roundly denounced all professional 
men who differ from liim, as uninformed, stupid, or 
Infatuated, — Boards have been stigmatized as ar- 
rogant, prejudiced — their members, including some 
of the lirgt names in the profession, as unexperi- 
enced, incompetent, &c. — the great and modest 
discoverer of vaccination himself, has, over atul 
over aifuiii, been charjfcd ttilh unworthy motives 
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(I reckon as nothing your tardy, extorted, and qua- 
lified recognition of his claims) — Parlisimeiit itself 
has, if I recollect aright, been tannted with extra, 
vagaoce and foUj, in voting Iiim his most inade. 
f{uate reward — nay, the public is to be declared mad 
if it any longer oppose the doctrines and plans of 
the individual here faintly bodied forth ; and who 
need not, therefore, wonder much if an antagonist 
try lo "charge home npon him," or suspect that in- 
fallibility belongs not to him, more than to any 
other mortal. Bttt, Sir, you have, I presume, 
felt strongly, as every one must do, on this interest- 
ing subject, and I am the last person to quarrel 
with you for having expressed yourself strongly — 
so, if yon will, let give and take be the word. 

To recur to your minus and plus, your maxi. 
ma and minima ; surely, of all notions, that of a 
speci6ed or limited period, such as three, four, or 
six years, seems the most extravagant. Regarding 
it speculatively or hypothetic ally, a doubt arises 
whether it he possible for the mind to conceive of 
a specific preventive exerting its influence for a 
limited time, and then its power declining gradu- 
ally, or ceasing altogether. 1 take it, the very idea 
will be found, on close examination, to involve a 
contradiction. Analogy, upon which you seem in- 
clined to set its highest value, has nothing in fa- 
vour of it — for in no other class of contagions is 
such a peculiarity observable. Should the recur- 
rence of smallpox, measles, &.c. be here retorted 
apoR me, 1 think that phenomenon admits of 
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explanation, without implicating 

contended for. In the first place, e»en by tbose ~ 
who arc convinced that the ini)>ression of sucb 
diseases may be fully and completely felt twice, it 
has ncTer been so niuch as alleged, that ibc ori- 
ginal enera^ is eflicicitt for a <fivrn time only, 
and no longer, or that the slightest idea could 
erer be formed aa to the precise duration of soch 
time. This alone would he decisive against yon in 
respect of the argument ; but, though I am very 
unwilling to prolong the discussion, I wonltl ob- 
serve, in the second place, that whatever view we 
lake of the operation of any specific vims, thai 
operation mast consist of a succession of move- 
ments, all tending to one result, beginning with 
the first application of the poison, and ending 
with the re- establishment of all the healthy func- 
tions. That this process requires a stated time, is 
certain ; for the order and progress of the pheno- 
inenn can be calculated almost to an hour. Some 
of the phenomena may be influenced by circnm- 
stauces, others are out of their reach. The pe- 
culiar nature of the series of movements or 
effects is, and probably will ever remain unknown. 
But whatever it be, of tliis we may be almost 
assured, that any thing materially interfering with 
the order, or breaking the continuity of the pro- 
cess, is likely to render the effect of that pro- 
cess incomplete. A single link of the chain wanting, 
or even weakened, may, for any thing we know, be 
butficieut for the purpose. From the best i 
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ire have of judging, it is probable that, tn a cer- 
tain degree, steady, moderate action, and regularity 
in the succesaion of Itic )>liciioiueDa are essential 
requisites in tlic jicrfectiiig of that impression, 
nliich is to constitute the protective stiile. The 
causes operating to prevent this condition being 
attained, must, it is presumed, be causes, either 
already belonging to the constitution itself, or fo- 
reign to it, or springing up iu the course of the 
process, and cannot belong to the virus, when that 
rims is genuine. The morbific principle must 
be taken as in itself an integer, and competent 
to its work of security, unless counteracted or pre- 
rented. It would occupy a great deal too much 
time to go the length that this subject would 
cany us, were it to be minutely discussed. If I 
have made myself understood, it will suflice, for 
the ])resent, to know, that the process or circle of 
operations, necessary to that condition, which is to 
impart the full prophylactic energy, may in some 
part, and by some means, be rendered defective. 
This appears to be safer, if not sounder doctrine, 
than to suppose widi you, that the morbific prin- 
ciple can be present in the body minus, or in a 
degree (if I clearly comprehend your meaning) 
capable of producing a partial, or incomplete ef- 
fect — or an effect having relation to time. It will 
follow aa a consequence from this view, or rather it 
is the view itself, that the principle or influence 
which, hy its operation, produces the protective 
state, is always the same, one and indivisible, but 



the exercise or manifefitatioii «f Ibat principle may, 
sotnetimes, be rendered nugatory by external causes, 
I or by eiiuses peculiar to the individual on whom 
I Hie iaffuence ia exerted. Such interruption, how- 
I ever, observation has proved lo be by no means a 
frequent occurrence — indeed it would seeui, like the 
' other more fixed laws of diseased action, to be 
left little at the mercy of accident. This view 
bein^ admitted, the occurrence of secondary exan- 
themata ceases to be a mystery, and it goes far 
to eEtablish, or rather to restore, in all its pleni- 
tude, the universality of the protective principle 
in all tliose specific contagions endowed with the 
property of attacking once only during life. 

It would result that the constitution cannot feel 
the fvll influence of a disease of this class twice — 
and where the disease appears to occur a second 
time, it must be presumed that the constitution 
had not received the perfect and finished impres- 
sion — something must have conspired to defeat or 
disturb the regular succession of causes and ef- 
fects, operatioue or actions, on which the entire re- 
sult depends — some informality (so to speak) or 
irregularity must have occurred in the first attack, 
too delicate, perhaps, to appreciate, by wluch the 
vhole impression had fallen short in imparting 
that condition which renders the system an sus- 
ceptible. 

In regard to small-pox (which suits best for il- 
lustration), we have, as I have already mentioned, 
the verj- important principle clearly established fay 
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Dr. Jenner, that llic " Extent of the ulceration of 
" the skin (as in coTV-pox) is not tlie prooess 
" which affords security to the constitution ;" in other 
words, it is not the severity of the symptoms;* 
and this is farther evinced hy the fact, also 
noticed hy him, that the primary attack of small, 
pox has often been a severe one. In this dis- 
ease, as in con-pox, most probahly, moderation in 
the degree and regularity in the order of the phe- 
nomena, are essential requisites to security. It is 
easily conceivable, therefore, that an inordinate 
degree of fever, or of infiammation, from a highly 
confluent eruption, or .'tome idiosyncrasy, either ori- 
ginal or occasional, might constitute the inter- 
ruption now coQtemplaled, and by interfering with 
the specific operation uliich confers the preserva- 
tive property, might leave that property unimparted, 
and consequently leave the susceptibility open. This 
would account for all the cases of secondary ex- 
anthemata that ever occurred. It hence follows, 
that the pits or fossulra left by the variolous pus- 
tule, are no absolute proof of complete variola- 
tion, DO more than is their absence any proof of 
incomplete variolation, the casual (even confluent) 
disease often occurring wilhont leaving the slight- 
est priot behind it. In truth, these circumstances 
are, abstractly, nothing more than any other symp- 
tom or effect in the series. Experience, after all, 

* I should be inclined to go a step farther, and any, (hnt the 
gitat extent of the ulceration endangers the lecurity of (he eon- 
sfittjtion. 
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then, is ihc oiilj guide in both cases. When mea- 
sles or scarlatina has run its eotirse, what evidence 
have we that the constitution has experienced the full 
and satisfactory impression, bejond the presumptive 
one derived from the fact of the disease having 
gone through the usnal curriculum ? There is a 
moral certainty, hut no physical or absolute certainty, 
even in this case — yet do we find you continually 
asking for a sign — a proof — in regard to vaccination^ 
But whether this reasoning be good or bad, there 
Btill is left the fact, that small-pos, in a few in- 
stances, attacking the same individual twice, has 
never, to my knowledge, been supposed to affect the 
generally (approaching to universally) preservative 
power of that disorder — so that, according to this 
principle, vaccination would stand upon the same 
ground with variolation ; and though its adversa- 
ries hardly wish it to stand so well, its friends 
need not care though it stand no better. Agaiu — 
it has never been contended, in cases of secondary 
exanthema, that the preservative power is exert- 
ed for a limited time — consequently the fundamen- 
tal objection to this precious doctrine remains in 
full force, supposing all other points conceded. 
In fact, you very pertinently anticipate the absur- 
dity of attempting to act upon such a notion — 
yet, in the same breath, you arbitrarily assign four 
or six years as the extreme boundary to which 
protective power extends! No, Sir, the preven- 
tive, to be good for any thing, must be good for 
every thing. It must have all the attributes of a 
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preventive, or none. If the period of protection 
be doubtful or limited, (niid what power can lix 
it }) away goes vaccination. 

And here I would stop, for the purpust; of 
adverting to the t^u cation of RevaccinatUin — 
a question ou which it ia absolutely necessary 
that the public mind should be at once and 
for ever disabused, whatever be the sentiments 
entertained of vaccination. A freak of this kinil 
would not deserve sober contradiction, but that 
many people, and even medical men, some of them 
of rank and note, who ought to know better, not 
only give into it, but act upon it. 

I have already said, that you cannot be consi- 
dered answerable for inculcating this most absurd 
and unmeaning piece of mal -practice, though with 
the unreflecting, and those who are anxious, by 
any expedient, to escape the dreaded alternative of 
small-pox, even in the inoculated form, and whose 
minds are under the spell of your mystical maxima 
aud minima, it may easily be supposed to follow 
from your premises. You have, with great pro- 
priety, exposed the impossibility of such a plan 
being carried into effect. I shall endeavour to 
shew its folly and futility. 

What purpose can its supporters intend tJiat it 
should serve ? Would llicy once declare this, the 
subject might be more effectually grappled with ; 
but I have never yet been able to find out the 
precise object at which they aim. It will be grant- 
ed, I imagiue, that vacciuutiou must have either a 
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jieniianent or lemjKtrary preventive power. If per- 
manent, tUe necessity of revacciuating is of coarse 
dont away with — if temporary, it must Ire for either 
a limited or uDlimitcd period. If limited, even with 
■the greatest exactness, e^ery individual must have 
himself periodieally and punctually vaccinated to 
the end of bis days, a result which no system of 
medical economics cauld ever render attainable, or 
even endurable. If indeiinitc and unfixable, there 
is an end of the whole question. Dr. Jenner stat- 
ed, that " Although the cow-pox shields the con- 
" stitution from the small-pox, and the small-pox 
*' proves a protection against its own future poison, 
" yet it appears that the human body is- again and 
" again susceptible of the infectious matter of the 
" cow-pox." This principle, however, I believe he 
afterwards modified, so far as to consider the phe- 
nomena which occur after the first presumed con- 
stitutional impression, as possessing only a local 
character. The appenrance, however, being the same 
in both, there is no certainty gained in whichso- 
ever point of view we regard them. The person 
who has undergone the disease in the regular form, 
and become fanciful or alarmed, and has himself re- 
vaccinated, cannot have his confidence reassured by 
Buch re vaccination. He remains in the exact pre- 
dicament in wliich he stood before — nor, abstractly 
and pathologically speaking, would his constitutional 
security be one atom less with a single puncture, 
nor greater were every spot on the surface of his 
body the seat of a cicatrix. 
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The only case in which rovncchiatioii can be re. 
quired, and where, indeed, it becomes imperative, is 
when a doubt exists as to tbc regularity or pcrfect- 
ness of any given vaccination. In all other cases, 
the bare suggesting of sueb an idea, is thougbtlessljr 
and wantonly, nay, cruelly to disturb the public mind, 
and to introduce inextricable confusion into the 
whole subject. The parent or patient who once 
sufiers himself to think that two chances are better 
than one, will uoou find that three chances are bet- 
ter than two, fotir better than three, and so on. 
The event, however, will falsify common experience, 
ibr at last the conviction will root itself in his mind, 
that there is no security at all. 

With notions equally unsettled and unsettling, yon 
most have observed, that some speculate on going, 
forsooth, back for fresh virus to the cow ! because, 
eay they, it may have undergone a change, from 
passing through so great a number and variety of 
constitutions — it may have degcneralcd, or become 
enfeebled, and ho forlh. Now, what shadow of proof 
can be brought of ibis? Uuder fair circumstances, 
not the most trivial deviation, as I have elsewhere 
remarked, can be detected between the last vesicle 
produced, and the first case inoculated from the cow 
by the discoverer himself. What, then, are the 
characters of this alteration ? When and where did 
they first appear } 

You very justly observe, that it is impossible "to 

proceed with the discovery, if we are under the 
*' necessity of becoming milkers in the county of 



" Gloucesttr." If not, a cow must be provided weekly 
ill every part of the empire, ia order to keep up the 
Tims in a state of purity. Coiiseqiieiitly, there will 
be no more Toccinatiiig from tlie human subject, 
and aa no i>crson can possibly iletermioe the precise 
period wbeu degeneracy be;^an, it will necessarily 
follow, that all who have already undergone vacci- 
nation in the usual way, must be revaccinated from 
the cow! A trifling difficulty, however, will Rtand in 
the way of this plan, from the fact of cowpox not 
being epizootic in any county in England except 
Gloucester; and even there Dr. Jenner found so 
much diniculty in prosecuting Lis earlier experi- 
ments, that at one time he was obliged to deiiist, 
Lis supply of matter Laving failed from the dryness 
of the season,* lie Lad, however, anticipated this 
contingency of reverting to tbe cow, as he Las done 
almost every otLer regarding vaccination, lie says 
[Inquinj, p. 162), " Whether tbe nature of the virns 
" will undergo any change from being farther removed 
" from its original source, in passing successively from 
" one person to anotbcr, time alone can determine, 
" That which 1 am now employing. Las been in use 
" eight months, and not tbe least change is perceptible 
" in its mode of action, either locally or constltution- 
" ally. There is, therefore, every reason to expect 
" that its effects will remain unaltered, and that we 
" shall not be under the necessity of seeking fresh 
" supplies from tbe cow." The event has not belied 



• It is said to be epizootic 
of the conlSoent. 



1 LumbatJy, and in a few oilier parts 
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his sagacity. What he said of matter that had been 
in ase near eight months, may now be said of mat- 
ter that has been in use more than eight and twenty 
years; and while children continue to be born, no 
serious apprehensions need be entertained of the 
yims degenerating or ^ying out<^ 

^ With some surprise, and even concern, I find it stated in 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, for April, 1820, 
that it was " the explanation of the frequent occurrence of mo- 
** dified small-pox, after vaccination, in this and other countries, 
** andorstood to be espoused by the venerable Dr. Jenner, that 
** the vaccine vi^us has degenerated in its quality, in conse- 
*' quence of its passing through a succession of individuals of the 
** human species, without recurring to the original source of the 
*' disease in the cow or horse." The knowledge of this circum- 
stance had, I own, quite escaped me till Just lately, indeed till 
after the paragraph in the text had gone to the press. I do not, 
however, though nearly ten years have elapsed since the sug- 
gestion was thrown out, consider that the force of my re- 
marks is in any material shape weakened by it, and there- 
fore I shall not cancel them. It does not appear that Dr. 
Jenner, himself, had had the slightest knowledge of any 
such degeneracy in his own extensive practice, but merely ven- 
tured (very inadvertently, I think) the hypothesis, as a pro- 
bable means of explaining phenomena, which about that time 
attracted some notice, and no doubt must have exposed him to 
numerous harassing enquiries from anxious, and not easily sa- 
tisfied correspondents. Still it may be regretted, that his eager- 
ness to reconcile anomalies, which, if explicable at all, might 
have been much more easily reconciled upon other and better 
principles, should even for a moment have betrayed him into 
the admission of a conjecture so diametrically opposed to his 
own great experience and long matured opinions. • Boldly, 
however, to meet an enemy, is often to defeat him — and in the 
present instance, happily both these objects may be eflTected in, 

* Perhaps some explanation of this circumstance may appear in the 
lately published Life of Dr. Jenner, by Dr« BairoDy which I regret not yet 
having had an opportunity of perusing. 



The consi tie rati oil of these points naturally leads 
to some others, on which it may not he out of 
place to say a few words here— viz. on the Mode 
of vaccinating' — the Form of the cicatrix — and the 
Test of constitutional security. 

It is chiefly of late that mucli has \tecn written 
respecting the first — Punctures, eingjo or multiplied, 
deep or shallow, made by hlunt or sharp pointed, 
broad or narrow shouldered lancets, have had their 
abettors and their opponents — some are anxious to 
cause a certain degree of inflammation in applying 
the poison, as if by that means the more effectually 
to ensure its operation — many think that the ap- 
pearance of much blood at the wound is an earnest 
of success, while others tell us that it is likely to 
wash away the virus. One vesicle is recommended 
by some — two, aud even four, by others. In short, 

to me, the best possible manner, by simply giving the remain- 
der of the pikssitgG 33 it stands in the aamo reEpectable periodical 
already alluded to. "We aie not," says tlie reviewer, " ae- 
" quainted will) any dcelsive facts either for or against this by 
" pothesU, but Dr. Thomson states, aa leasone for entertaining 
"great doabt of its validity; lat. That no Buch deterioration 
" has ever been observed of any other contagious disease, 2Qd. 
" That the vaccine virus, used at the Royal Public Dispen- 
" sary here, and in other parts of Scotland, for a series of eight- 
" een years, still continues to produce in those, who arc inoculated 
" with it, the very same appearances which it produced on the 
*' first trials that were made with it, and the eajae which have 
" been delineated and described by Dr. Jenner as characteristic 
" of cow-pock ; and, 3dly. That recent equine matter, sent down 
" to him by Dr. Jcnner, produces exactly the same appearances" 
(p. 238). A more complete estinguisher could not have been 
^plied to all the frivolous conceits which have been broached 
on thU point, than is to be found in the above short but most 
pithy paragraph. 




these au<I a variety of other proposals, have at dif- 
ferent limes been xiiuigestcd, all of them, with one 
or two exceptions, equally -valid, or rather equally 
void of any useful application. 

So far as I have ever understood, there is only 
one mode of vaccinating recognized by regular aur- 
geons. The principle and practice of this mode 
are alike simple, and consist of the introducing in 
a horizontal direction, on the point of a common 
bleeding lancet, a email portion of lymph between the 
cutis and cuticle with the least practicable violence 
to the part — consequently, all attempts to excite or 
to aggravate local inflammation by repeated punctures 
or other means, are on every account hurtful, and 
ought positively to be forbidden. The appearance 
of a greater or less quantity of Mood, on withdraw- 
ing the laucet, 1 should think implies, in itself, no- 
thing either for or against success, farther than as 
indicating a greater or less vascularity or activity 
of the part. But to what extent such condition may 
affect its susceptibility to the specific impression is 
a matter on which it appears to me we have no 
means of forming any judgment one way or Uie 
other.* 

• The great ptobability is, that the specific impression, 
whatever it be, takes place the iastant that the virus comes ia. 
contact with that particular texturs or surface ■which is ita pro- 
per lecipient. Of this we have a. familiar example in the sting 
of a wasp, bee, nettle, &e,, and while I am writing this note 
(Aug. 2), an instance appears directly in point, as given in the 
Glnbe Newspaper of the Slst July, by Mr J, Hall Wright, 
Surgeon, Chatteris, Isle of Ely. 
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The number of vcsiulcK bus, )iy some, been thought 
of extreme ipiportance; and indeed by Mr J. Moore, 
in his work, and by ibo National Vaccine Esta- 
blishment, the making of four punctures, that is, 
one in each arm and one in each thigh, and, at all 
events, one in each arm, is enjoined as a sine qua 
non. As these authorities arc both high and iniln- 
ential, one would not lightly call them in question. 
Still they may, 1 should hope, be respectfully can- 
yassed without any offence being taken ; and, under 
this impression, I must, for one, be permitted to state, 
that I was never able to perceive where the ne- 
cessity lay of multiplying' the vesicles to four — nay, 
even to two — or in what way the practice was pro- 
motive of cither success or security. In the first 
place, it can at the very utmost but increase the 
chances of infection, allowing that each puncture 
takes effect. In securing the constitution it can 
have no conceivable influence. Those on the thighs 
are for the most part violently injured or abraded. 
The preserving one arm, from which lymph is to 
be taken, and the other uutouclied, that the specific 
influence muy operate uuintcrrupted on the consti- 
tution, proceeds upon a principle which neither the 
pathology of the disease nor experience counte- 
nances, and which, in practice, we are often 
obliged to violate — for it seems to imply, that the 
mere skilful puncturing the cells of the vesicle for 
the purpose of taking lymph, may interfere with the 
specific action of the disease on the coustitution. 
That it cannot and ou^ht not to be regarded in 
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this light, is manifest — and, in fact, wlicrc tlie in- 
flammation runs bigh, it is often our only resource, 
and as sucli, is repeatedly urged and prescribed by Dr. 
Jenner himself. We are also told by Dr. Thouu 
eon, that "Vaccine vesicles, if left to themselves, 
" generally burst spontaneously." And again, he 
says, " I know that in many instances, single veai- 
" cles which fuid been ubritded have appeared to 
" preserve from infection individuals fully exposed 
" to the contagion of smallpox, or subjected to the 
" test by inoculation." * To puncture the vesicle 
eafely no doubt requires some nicety of management, 
and forms one of numerous reasons why the dU 
rccting or the performing so delicate au operation 
should no longer be entrusted to incompetent hands. 
Farther, the doctrine goes to llirow a certain de- 
gree of discredit on those cases (and they form a 
great proportion) \>hi(.'h have been vaccinated with 
only one puncture, or in which only one has taken 
effect, if matter [and this must frequently happen) 
have been taken from thitt vesicle. In this manner 
may it not tend to unnecessarily shake public cod. 
fidence in the elficacy of the preventive ? You 
know well. Sir, that for many years after vaccina- 
tion was introduced, no practitioner so much as 
thought of producing more than one vesicle, from 
which, of course, all the lymph employed hi pro- 
pagating the disease by individual practitioners 
as well as by public iustitutions was obtained — 



• EJiiiLurgU Mudical nod Sjrgical Journal, page 23G, No. 63. 
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yet no one, at the tiine, ever ilrcamt that snch 
vftccinatious were imperfect, nor has the result 
since shown that they were less perfect than those 
vaccinations, in which the number of pnnctureB 
was doubled, or (luadrupled. Ur. .Tenner was 
of this opinion, and followed it in his practice. 
Besides, it is not uncommon to observe, where 
vaccination is performed in both arms, and 1 snp- 
pose the practice is nearly universal now, that one 
of the vesicles (frecjuently both) is ruptured; simply, 
I suppose, from the difficulty, in fondling or carr)ing 
infants, of preserving one arm without mffling the 
other. Not that 1 would at all insinuate, that the 
careful preservation of the vesicle from accidental 
injury is a matter of indifference — quite the re- 
verse. Its importance is unquestionable ; and I 
here only take the liberty of hinting whether this 
object might not be better effected by undivided 
attention to one vesicle, rather than by a. divided 
attention to two or more.* In confirmation of this, 
the casual abrasion of the vesicle, was, unlew 
my memory greatly errs, a much less common oc- 
currence before than since the vaccination has 
been performed in both arms. If, however, two 
punctures are to be preferred, might it not be 

• As a Corresponding Vaccinator of tha National Vaccine Ea- 
taWishment, I conform to the regulations laid down by the 
Board in this particolar, but when the necessity of tlie cage re- 
quires it, I never scruple, all things else being satisf^ory, to 
take away matter, though there be but one vesicle, nor do I 
feel that less confidence is thereby produced in my own minJ, 
or less justice done to the patient. 




eligible to make them in one arm only, but at such 
a distance as completely to obviate the possibi- 
lity of one areola running into the other, and by 
that means to avoid the practice recommended by 
eome writers, of making the punctures close to each 
other ; of which practice I have already pointed to 
the impropriety. 

Aa to the cicatrix, or any other of the phenomena 
singly, aSbrding a criterion of perfect or imperfect 
vaccination, much need not be said. It is certain, 
and must therefore be admitted once for all, that 
smallpox has succeeded to cowpox, where the cica- 
trix has exhibited all the alleged characteristics, while 
persons have escaped, in whom these have been by no 
means so distinct — nay, when they have been almost 
wanting. But what does this amount to > really no- 
thing. It is equally certain, that smallpox has suc- 
ceeded to variolation where the surface of the body 
had been pitted all over, while in cases where not 
a mark can be traced, it has made no impression ; 
yet we find many respectable authorities* reasoning 
upon the appearance of the cicatrix as on a thing un~ 
alterably fixed. Of these I may here cite Dr. George 
Gregory, f who, when speaking of cicatrices says, " the 
" proofs of vaccination were distinct and undeniable." 
If he mean proofs of the act of vaccinating having 
been performed, he may be right ; but I doubt whether 
he can say, that of perfect constitutional vaccination, 
he possesses one or more distinct, undeniable proofs } 
Even of constitutional variolation, I maintain, there 

• Quarterly Review, &c. f London Med. and Phys. Journal. 
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h 110 distinct, undeniable proof, — What then is the 
cicatrix worth in either case ? Why, it amounts 
under any circumstaaces, to no more than a very 
strong presumption ; and this view of the case is 
strengthened, when we remember tiiat the local 
pheuomena may sometimes be manifested as per- 
fectly nhen the constitution is not fully influenced, 
as when it is. For any oue, then, after examining 
the cicatrices, to declare that an individual has 
undergone perfect or imperfect vaccination, is, in my 
bumble judgment, to declare more than there is suf- 
ficient warranty for ; wliile the interests of vaccination 
must suffer in proportion to the degree of confidence 
assumed. 

With regard to the Test of constitutional security, 
you have decidedly the advantage of your opponents ; 
but this wiil, 1 hope, like all your other triumphs on 
vaccination, prove but a hollow and momentary 
triumph — for the impossibility of obtaining any 
test, though the notion of having obtained one 
at all be admitted as premature boasting on the 
part of the vaccinlsts, makes nothing in favour 
of your views, nor does it in the least degree tell 
against vaccination. 

The test of Mr. Bryce, though unmercifully ridi- 
culed by you, has yet been allowed by most author- 
ities to be founded on iugenious speculation, at 
least, if not on correct views of pathology. He 
was an intelligent observer, and a moderate, ju- 
dicious practitioner ; and the test proposed by him, if 
such a thing as test there be, is perhaps the most 
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satisfactory within reach. Oue irretnodiaUc objection, 
however, attaches to it. In its genera] application, 
it is utterly impracticable. In piirticiilar cases, 
it might serye as a pretty sort of play.thing ; 
but on the large scale, it is a refiiicincnt re<iuiring 
such attention to niiiiutise, as no arrangements 
could obviate, and no regulations enforce. Be- 
sides, it might fre<iuently bappcn that the second 
or test vaccination, on the fifth day, would not 
take on, or would take on imperfectly, the spe- 
cific action, uot withstanding the constitution might 
at the Tery moment be under the full infln- 
euce of the vaccine principle. What state would 
the patient be in then? If the regular progress 
of the test puncture be an indispensable proof of 
constitutional safety (and it must be so according 
to the hypothesis), its non-appearance or imper. 
feet appearance must necessarily give rise to un- 
certainty. By what means could this unccrtaintjr 
be removed ? — In a word, imperfection is com- 
plained of, yet security is sought for by an experi- 
ment grounded on a thing imperfect as the original 
process itself, and liable to all its uncertainties ! 
No, Sir, the truth, I believe, will on this, as on all 
other occasions, be found to lie in a nutshell. The 
defect, at one time complajned of by all practition- 
ers, and thought to have been remedied by Mr. 
Bryce, and by you so repeatedly charged against 
vaccination, has been since amply supplied by lime 
and experience. There neither is, nor probably will 
there ever be, discovered any absolute individual test. 





In the absence of any such, then, we must rest satis- 
fied with the knowledge that comes to us bj inference, 
and which is all that we have to reckon upon in 
many similar eases — as thus — there is a certain 
appearance, or more properly, a series of appear- 
ances which we are taught to expect, because ex- 
periment has demonstrated, and experience has 
established them as ultimate facts. The order and 
regularity with which they present themselves, form, 
to a competent and close observer, the moral cer- 
tainty, that where they occur, the assurance is af- 
forded of perfect* security against that worse than 
plague or pestilence, smallpox. This is the sum 
of what we now know, or probably ever shall know. 
It is fully as much, if not more than smallpox 
can do for us ; and it is consequently enough, even 
upon your own principle, for the guidance of our 
conduct, and the welfare of the public. It happens, 
too, that these beneficent results have been, and may 
all be obtained from one undisturbed f vesicle, or 
from two at moat, as well as from twenty. 

At page 19 of your Letter, occurs the following 
passage: — " Indeed, I will venture to affirm, if pro- 
" per steps are taken to secure the application of an 
" active contagion, three vaccinated cases out of 

• I use the word perfect here in the most unlimikd sense, always 
reserving, of course, the qualification which bdongs toil when 
applied to this and to all similar gabjerts. 

t As before slated, I do not consider the careful pnncluring tf 
the vesicle, for the purpose of taking off lympb, or relieving in- 
flammation, to be any disturbance whatever. 
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" four nil! be found to yield to tUc influence of iJie 
" epidemic, if the period from vacctiiation exceeds 
" six years ; and ia some families, I have seen the 
" whole vaccinated cases yield to the influence of 
" smallpox, if I was olloM'ed to regulate the applica- 
" tion of the contagion." It would, 1 presume, be 
deemed offensive trifling, to suppose thai you take 
credit for any peculiar tact in regulating the appli- 
cation or ensuring the operation of contagion. I 
willingly, therefore, absolve you from the imputation 
of aay thing so truly ludicrous, though the urging 
it so often does seem unaccountable, llonever, 
until it be divulged for the benefit of science, 
the members of the profession must go blundering 
on, believing in the adequacy of the ordinary modes 
of infection. These, during the late prevalence of 
smallpox here, were present in number, force, and 
extent, equal to any purpose. Vaccinated infants 
escaping, though suckled by their smallpoxed mo- 
thers — vaccinated mothers nursing, unhurt, their in- 
fants under smallpox — tbree, four, five, and six 
children, of the same family, some of them having 
necessarily passed your magical climacterics, living 
in the same room (for the houses of the labouring 
classes, in this town, consist of but one apartment], 
sleeping generally in the same bed, breathing the 
breath of the infected, their hands and clothes fre- 
qnently besmeared with matter from the body of an 
unprotected brother or sister dying of smallpox^ 
yet the pestilence departing the house, leaving the 
vaccinated untouched. May one ask what faculty or 
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gif^ of communicating infection jou poBSess exceed- 
ing this iu power ? Did such occurrences ever bap- 
pen prior to tLe discovery of vaccination ? Can 
they be anticipated in situations where neither vac- 
cination nor variolatiou has pre-existed? Lastly, 
what has produced the effect? Similar phenomena 
have been observed every where else. I shall, how~ 
ever, content myself with the following apposite obser- 
vation hy Dr. Reed, of Kilmarnock.* "It is highly 
" gratifying," says he, " amidst these instances of partial 
" failure, to think what a vast proportion resisted the 
" utmost exposure to the influence of variolous con- 
"tagion. For one case in which vaccination has 
" failed in any measure to secure the constitution, 
" ten have shown themselves invulnerable, even when 
"the mischief seemed most concentrated. Very dif- 
" ferent must have been the issue, had variola thus 
" broke in upon an unprotected population. With 
" what a desolating march it had swept the neigh- 
"bourhood, those best acquainted with its ravaj 
"are best able to conceive." 

Couuected with this part of the subject, is another 
of your arguments, whicb, though of little avail pa- 
thologically viewed, is yet of some moment, as chim- 
ing in with a favourite prejudice of the vulgar, and 
also as having received some apparent eountenauee 
from high authority. At page 17 you observe, that 
" In the certainty of variolous contagion eserting 
" its efleets upon the human body, and the extent of 

• Edinburgh Med. and Surg . Journil, No. 17, for April 1822. 
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" its consequeQces, evfry tbing depends upon the 
" accumulation of contagious matter, and its orig;inal 
" character for severity or mildness, and the extent, 
" duration, and mode of its application. There is 
"not a memher of the medical profession of expe- 
"rieuce and observation but must have remarked, 
"that these circumstances distinctly exert their iu~ 
" fluence in the propagation of cveiy coatagioos di»- 
"ease." Now, Sir, however heterodox it may seem, 
or, however greatly it may tend to lower your estimate 
of my experience and powers of observation, I 
cannot implicitly subscribe to all this. Thoogh I 
would not deny that some of tlic circumstances enu- 
merated by you may exert a certain influence in 
propagating contagion, 1 am compelled to deny, that 
"every (bing depends upon the accumulation of 
" contagious matter," &c. in regard to the individual 
effect produced, or that much depends upon what is 
termed mildness or malignancy in the nature of the 
contagion itself. If the contagion be applied — 
or, more correctly, if it be received — tiie mere 
quantum, or the state of intensity or energy — I do 
not call it virulence — in which it is present in the 
body whence it proceeds, has little, if any thing, to 
do with the event — the smallest divisible portion of 
virus (and we may suppose of efiluvium) often pro- 
ducing as certain and virulent a disease, as when 
the body is exposed at all points to the .shock of a 
concentrated contagion, and -vice versa. The in- 
fluence, then, which the causes mentioned by you 
exercise, would setim to be but smalt compared 
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nith that of other causes. Besides, the condudou 
■ought to be established loses inucb of its force, 
if we revert to the facts stated, wlien speaking of 
the prevalence of smallpox in this place (and in 
other places), and the kind and degree of exposure 
which the circumstances of the lower orders rendered 
unavoidable. Nor was any system of separation 
pursued with those very few cases of smallpox after 
▼accinatioD which happened amongst the higher 
classes, but, on the contrarj', free scope afforded 
for the contagion to do its worst. In support of 
these views, I fortunately have no farther to 
go, than to the number of ibe work just quot- 
ed,* in which appears tbe following passage, 
' from Dr. Thomson's account of the Varioloid 
Epidemic. This author, when combating certain 
roles laid down by the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment, as to the mode of vaccinating, observes — " It 
" passes all power of comprehension to conceive, 
" how increasing the number of punctures cau in 
** any way tend to insure ffie production of a ge- 
" nuine coivpoci. The admission of this hypothe- 
" sis would oblige us to believe, that vaccine virus 
'* differs in this respect from that of smallpox, of 
" itch, or of syphilis. For who ever imagined, that 
" the genuine nature of these diseases depended, in 
" any degree, either upon the quantity of their spe- 
" cific contagion, or upon the number of points 
'i upon tbe surface of the bodies through wliith 



• Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Joarnil. 
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" they had been introduced ? Were this suppo- 
" sition to be admitted, it would follow, 1 con- 
" ceJTtj, tliat a greater qitautity of vaccine vims 
" is required for the inoculation of an adult than 
'* an infant ; unless we are to be told that it is by 
" virtue of the niiinber of the punctures, as well 
" as by the quantity of the vaccine virus employ- 
" ed, that genuine cowpox pustules arc produced." 
In these sentiments I beg to express my hearty 
and unqualified concurrence. They speak the lan- 
guage of pure pathology, and are in every way 
worthy of the author, and of the work in which 
he is reviewed. The mode of accounting for mo- 
dified small. pox, which appears in the same article, 
is hardly so complete, certainly not so satisfactory. 
The reviewer says, " The only explanation which 
we can give of this, is, that the constitution of 
epidemics, as well as of individuals, is various^ 
" and that the contagion of the epidemic which 
has lately prevailed in Scotland has probably 
been unusually virulent." lu support of this, 
he brings forward several authorities, none of 
which bear directly on the point. 1 am very scep- 
tical as to the likelihood of the speciHc virus, 
in the body of one individual possessing in 
itself, either in degree or in kind, a higher 
malignancy than the virus generated in the 
body of another, and for the reasons I have as- 
signed. Were it so, the matter from a severe 
form of smallpox, should communicate a severe 
form. This is not the case. There is no 



difBculty in fjrautiiiff thai, iip to a cerlain point, 
proporriou to the grealcr or less <|uantit}' of coaJ . 
tai^ious principle accumulated and applied, will be I 
the more or fewer " chances of infection," (as DrT 1 
Thomson accurately expresses it of the punctnreft 1 
in vaccination), but further than this I cannot go'. 
When the reviewer speaks of the constitution of" 
epidemies, it is much to be wished that he had 
been a little more explicit. One can understand 
how certain seasons, states of the atmosphere, con- 
ditions of the people as to food, clotbos, &c., 
may favour the diffusion of contagion, or render 
the human constitution more susceptible in the , 
first instance, or more liable to be severely ope-* 
rated upon wlten attacked, and ko on. Bat'] 
when we are retjuired to believe that any give^'j 
contagion, raging epidemically, is endowed mtii' i 
powers of greater inherent virulence, our assent l8 
not so readily yielded, and we are constrained to de- 
mand proofs more convincing than mere pronunci- 
ative statements of opinions, however respectable. 

Facts will, I believe, bear me ont, when, contrary 
to what yon afhrm, I state that cases of small- 
pox have wot happened most frequently in 
those who have been longest vaccinated, neither 
has the susceptibility to smallpoit contagion, nor 
the tendency to a fatal disease increasing with the 
distance from the period of vaccination, been ge- 
nerally observed * — at least with us, such aa 

• It U sitisfactoty to find these views aupported by the writer 
in the QuarlsTlif RevieK, No. 66, already quoted. In the number 
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averment mi^lit safely l>e made, as will appear more 
fuUy in the sequel. But wtre it otherwise, it would 
fiignify little, ns more than the difiereiice many 
times multiplied could be well accounted for trout 
the more numerous chances of exposure after a 
certaiu agfe (supposing the Tacciuation to have 
been incomplete) — the great inattention, not yet su- 
perseded by proper regulations, which has all along 
prevailed in the practice of vaccination — the con- 
tinually increasing difficulty of ascertaining with 
precision all the circumstances of the previous vac- 
cination, after the lapse of a considerable time, 
&c. But in addition to these, and other causes, 
to which I have formerly alluded in general terms, 
• there are circumstances which have not been much 
insisted on, but which observation and reflection 
have convinced me have not been without their 
influence. 

It has been a practice, 
mon, to vaccinate infants 
after birth. Every one kw 
all the organs and functions are in a state of 
very imperfect adjustment — indeed the tender being 
has scarcely yet had time to accommodate itself to 
the new existence into which it has been called. 
For a considerable time, the skin appears red and 

of the London Medical RepMitary for Febmary, 1S2T, will be 
foand the results oE vaccination in Paris and Geneva, which, 
though ambiguously stated, go to the same point. The intelli- 
gence, likewise, received from Denmaik, Sweden, 8:l*., un the 
general subject, ia greatly piomisicg. 



'. fear much too com- 
vitliin the first month 
ws, that, nt this age, 
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sbrirelled, frequeiitly peeling off, and Bhowing 
other marks of depraved actiou or of defective 
organization. No fact is better iiuderslood than 
I that of the iDtimatn connexion between the chylo- 
i poietic and cutaneous functions — the liability of the 
I skin to many impressions (probably some of tbem 
atmospheric), most un^inestionably to eruptive con- 
ditions and irritations, wbicb are likely to interfere 
I with the full and tranquil operation of the vac- 
I cine principle. That these have so interfered, re- 
quires no stretch of credulity to admit— and if they 
I have, it will follow, that the practice of vaccinating 
so early a period of life is one that calls for 
the strongest reprobation, and, at the best, is jus- 
tifiable only under the most emergent circumstan- 
ces, or when smallpox is at the door. * 



' 1 am awire that Dr. Jennei mentiona one [□atmce of hia having 
r Taccioited a new born infaat with perfect success. But this, though 
luatrong proof of the energy of the virus, is ooe of those very, very 
cases, in which his example is perhaps to be avoided ratber 
^ tbaa to be followed. 

r. G. Gregory, in the London Med. and Phyi. Journal, vol. 

L 1 (new series), says, " 1 shall merely remark, tha( Ihe most proper 

" age for vacci nation is between the second and fifth month — that il 

" to say, alter the infant has acquired plumpness, and before it has 

" begun teething." And in a very able article in the Edinburgh 

W Sncs/chptedia, written apparently by the late Dr. Henry Dewar, Ihe 

■■Allowing direction occurs : " The end of the third month, when the 

" constitution has acquired some firmness, and before it ia subjected 

[(" to the disadvantages of the period of teething, is the most eligible 

"time for the operation." 

These authorities, confirmed as they are by the practice of all 
regular surgeons, may, I conceive, be considered quite decisive 
U to this matter. 
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Aiiolliei- eventful period of infant life, may be sup- 
posed to have had its share of bianie, namely, Denti- 
tion, Tvhich ia perpetually coming in the way to 
perplex aud obstniet. Nor lias dne pain:t been taken 
by authors in reeommending that this and other ir. 
ritations should, as for as possible, be guarded agaiuat* 
— nay, some have even said, tliat the existence of cn- 
taneous eruptions need be no hindrance ; but, on the 
contrary, that Taccination, having a tendency to su- 
persede them, is advisable I In some itistances, un- 
doubtedly, it does supersede them ; but do they, in 
turn, exercise no counter influence ^ Such a course 
is the more singular, that in almost every case of 
smallpox inoculation where leisure was afibrded, a 
severe system of regimen and medical treatment 
used to be previonsly enjoined, in order, aa was ex- 
pected, to clear the constitution of irritations, or to 
cleanse it of impurities. This, though done with a 
view somewhat ditferent, implied a belief in the power 
of all such conditions to disturb the calm and safe 
operation of even the variolous poison, which is 
thought by you, and some other writers, to be much 
more potent in its nature than that of cowpox. 

For a very short time after vaccination became 
known, the practice remained in the hands of those 
to whom only it ought to be confined, namely — re- 
gular surgeons. By and by, however, from the rapid 
enbsidence of smallpox, the absence of danger, thi 
erroneously-imagined simplicity and insignificance of 

• Dr. Jenner, with his accustomed perspicacity, has very a 
nately pointed some of Ihem oat. 



cowpox, and the Bafetj and lacility of impartiug it, the 
utmost careldssness supervened. Kvcry person was 
tlioiigbt capahle of vaccinatiug. Females did it with 
needles and penknives ; and it is to be feared, that even 
by medical men themselves, from that eageniess to fur- 
ther the cause of humanity by which the profession 
has ever been and, I hope and trust, ever will be 
honourably distinguished, too little attention was 
sometimes given to the regularity of the various 
stages and phenomena, provided the contagion was 
but communicated. For the purpose of dii^arming 
prejudice, and channing away terror, cowpox was 
regarded in too unimportant a light, aud eveu de- 
scribed, not as a disease, bat as an ailment !* Books 
were written and addressed {hy surgeons !) to the 
clergy, goading that body to become vaccinators — 
tlius imposing on them a task foreign to their edu- 
cation, habits, and duties. Now, though all these 
indeavours, proceeding as they did from motives the 
most laudably philanthropic, helped greatly to abate 
the nuisance of smallpox at the time, there can be 
but one opinion as to their having contributed to 
swell enormously the list of doubtful and uusatis- 
factory cases, and, consequently, so far, to defeat the 
very end that they were meant to serve. F.veD pub- 
lic institutions, however essential to the carrying 
forward of the great and glorious work, may, on 
many occasions, have been instrumental in bringing 
about a similar result. Mothers bring their child, 
rcn only twice to such institutions — once, to be 

• Bryce, 
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vaccinated ; and again, at tite end of cigbt day^, to be 
inspected, and to have fresh l^mph taken olT for 
vaccinating others.* Th^it done, ihey are seen no 
more. What happens between the eighth tlay and 
the twentieth, when the scab drops off, no one can 
tell, for no one knons. Of the abrasions, indani. 
mations, suppurations, ulcerations, against which Dr. 
Jenuer so repeatedly cautious, nothing is ever heard ; 
for unless such prove verj' alarming indeed, the parents 
being thoroughly impregnated with doctrine similar 
to that tanght by you, are in no haste to apply for 
relief, but are rather pleased that the syinptotns 
should assume a smart or severe character, in truth, 
so strongly have I always been impressed with the 
dread of failure from these causes, aud so oft'jn have 
irregularities occurred from carelessness and acci- 
dents, that I never yet could rest satisfied with vi- 
siting a vaccinated p.itient fewer than five or six 
times in the course of the disorder. 

If these, and similar observations, apply to public 

* Much has been written respecting the period of the disease 
most proper for taking lymph— some adviaing it to be done oo 
the ?th, 6th, nay, so very euly as the 5lh day. Without calling 
in question the propriely of suth a practice, farther than that it 
seems Lkely to endanger the safety of the vesicle, 1 may state, 
with regard to myself, that in no insLaDcc did 1 ever take off lymph 
earlier than the »th day, and that the whole phenomena and pa- 
thology of the disease disCinntly point to that day, as to the pe- 
riod when the virus is present in its highest state of propaga- 
tive energy. Dr. G. Gregory (Med. and Phyg. Journal), 
observes, " it is obvious that the younger the lymph (fourth ot 
" fifth day), the greater is its degree of intensify." I can per- 
cBire no utisCactory grounds for this opinion. 



institutions, the officers of which are regularly- 
educated and profesBioaally-experieuced men, in the 
daily hahit of seeing and treating disease in all 
its forma, how much more forcibly will they apply 
to those individuals into whose hands the prac- 
tice of vaccination has but too often passed of 
late — or, rather, by whom the fearful responsibility 
of health and life is assumed, and in many instan- 
ces the stream of public benevolence diverted frooi 
its established ehaimels. 

Let, then, these, and other considerations, which 
the length of this comiounication forbids me to dwell 
upon, be taken into the account, and we shall have no 
difficulty in explaining all that baa happened, with- 
out eternally ringing changes on tlie inadcqnacy of 
Taccination ; while more than enough will be left 
as food for amazement, not that the number of fail. 
nres has been so great, but that they should not 
have been immeasurably greater. But to return. — 
For the purposes of ibe argument, nothing more 
ia re(|uisite than to stale, that an incalculable 
amount of vaccinated persons above the ages of 
four and six, do not take smallpox when it ia epi- 
demic. The reverse of this should take place, were 
your position true, and would take place, I presume, 
bad vaecination remained unknown. 

With reference to the subject of time, it perhaps 
may not be uninteresting to notice a circumstance 
generally lost sight of. Twenty-nine years hav- 
ing elapsed since the vaccine discovery, it follows, 
that all, or nearly all, pbysieiaus, surgeons, apprenticeSf 



aiid students, under the age of tnenlj-ninc, must 
have been taken from those ivho have undergone 
vaccination, aud, couscijuciitly, all the cases of 
smallpox that have come under medical treatment, 
for the Inst twelve or fifteen years, must have been 
visited b; most of the persons iu the condition 
here mentioned. The exposure must have been 
pretty free, and the liability considerable, nutwith. 
standing the " charmed life," that medical men are 
alleged to bear about with them ; yet, there is 
reason to believe that very few have suffered in 
this way. The only clear case* I have met with, is 
that of a surgeon's apprentice, eighteen years of 
age, nho had been vaccinated when an infant, by a 
respectable practitioner. The victim, however, in 
this ease, is stated to have been " living freely a 
" fortnight previous to his illness, and using great 
" bodily exercise in hot weather." In fact, the 
whole train of symptoms exhibited, from the first, 
a deadliness of character not usual, even for 
smallpox. 

In one part of your Letter you state, that " the 
" mere recurrence of smallpox, after vaccination, 
" would form but little objection to the practice, 
" if this attack could always be depended upon as 
" being perfectly easy and safe. Experience, how- 
" ever, has, on the contrary, shown, that we can- 
" not depend upon the safety and mildness of the 
" attack of smallpox ; for every successive year 



' l-'idt' Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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" bus proved that tbe susceptibility lor Miiallpox 
" btts not only increased, but also the tendency to 
" a severe and even futal disease ; and these in- 
" stances, from the lone;tb of time which has now 
" elapsed since tlie introduction of vaccination, 
" have assumed the most akiriniii^ and decisive 
" character." Truly, Sir, one is apt to distrust 
the evidence of one's senses, when aueh state- 
ments are put forth in the face of ivbat has 
heeii said by every writer of experieiBce and emi- 
nence, within the lost ten years, and it becomes 
exceedingly diflicult to determine how to deal with 
such assertiou». I am desirens of nicetiiis; them 
Jespectfully — but still it is impossible oot to feel 
regret, when one sees, thus coutiuuaHy hreakiug 
forth, that recklessness of eonsequenecs, which 
would put all to the havavd, rather than that 
any idea, however unsupported, which had once 
found a place in your miud, should be lost to 
the world. 

Whatever the adversaries of vaccination have 
said, 1 have never andcrstood them to deny, that 
it possesses a power of altering the state of the 
constitution, or of impregnating or impressing it with 
a principle or condition whereby it is enabled to 
resist, if not the milder, at least, the severer ope- 
ration of the variolous contagion. Where, when, 
and how, you have found out " the tendency to a 
" severe, and even fatal disease," sets all my 
conjectures iit dcliance. T did suppose that 
though your (uow, 1 hope, nearly demolished) 
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hrpotliesis of a Icmporan- antivarioIniiN influence 
were granted to towpox, still tliat tbe intliiciice, 
when worn oul, would not leave the system in a 
worse state than it found it. But it seems even this 
nej^tive virtue ninst be williheld from it. 

I am eqnally pu/zled to 4inow Iiow jou have as- 
certained, that "wo have been ohlit;ed to make a 
" total renuRcialion of every principle which was 
" introduced at the commencement of the practice, 
" and considered as matters of fact." That itume- 
roas failures haw taken place in the hands of llie 
most expert surgeons, no one dare gainsay — and that 
certain writers have expressed themselves with more 
timidity than before, is true — and as Polonius says, 
in the play, "'tis pity — and pity 'tis, 'tis true." Nor 
need it be disguised, that some of the leading peri- 
odical works, both literary and professional, have 
occasionally, of late, promulgated opinions less san- 
guine than those wliich they originally entertained.* 
In truth, so far as mere authorities, and these of a 
very select kind, are concerned, that part of the 
Jennerian doctrine, which recognizes the full pro- 
tective power of vaccination, might be placed in some 
jeopardy, were such authorities to be taken at the 
highest estimate, and allowed to be on thi)^ point, what 
they are on many others, nearly overwhelming. Had 
the subject involved a mere medical hypothesis — had 
there not been thrown over it the invincible shield 
of common sense — it must have crumbled away 



• Edin. Review, Quarterly RevieWj Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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like many other of the baseless fabrics of medi- 
cal science, under a pressure apparently irre- 
sistible. The interests of vaccination, howcTcr, are 
protected from any catastrophe of this sort. At 
every step of the experiment, both in its princi. 
pie and its details, there has remained open an 
appeal to facts, and to the unbiassed observation 
and understanding of mankind. This peculiarity, 
vbich distinguishes it from most other medical spe- 
culations, has steered it triumphantly over all the 
rocks and quicksands upon which it was in dan- 
ger of being wrecked, and will, at last, conduct it 
■afe into the haven of certainty. In this view, it 
presents a curious and instructive, though not 
altogether a solitary specimen, of the ntter impo- 
tence of mere opinion or criticism, whether indi- 
vidual or collective, when it would attempt to 
compel public sentiment to bend to its dicta. 
Thus, though the authorities be potent and in- 
fluential, and though it may be thought fool-hardy in 
any one to set himself in opposition to them, I 
do not despair of being able to show, that their 
too easy abandonment of this part of the question 
is at least causelessly premature.* 

Taking all the cases of modified smallpox, or 
of smallpox, whether modified or not, subsequent 
to vaccinatioB, for tbe very utmost that they are 



• The firmness displajed by Ihe Board ot the National Vaccine 
Establisbment, and tbe steady countenance bold out to it by Go- 
vernment, duting many embarrassing conjunctures, are beyond 
ail praise, and deserving of public respect and gratitude. 
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worth, it is evirfeut tliat tliey bear but a very small 
proportiou to the mass of protected eases. To 
repeat tbi? liackiiieJ statement must, I fear, be 
tiresome to almo^it every [jrofessional reader. I 
am glad, therefore, to avail myself of assistance 
from any respectable quarter — and there comes, 
most seaGonably, to my aid bere, an authority whose 
Bafficiency nill not be qiieslioued. 

In the last number of the London Medical Re/to- 
iitory and Beview, appears the following account, 
which, besides corroborating some points touched 
on a few pages back, applies with siieh cogency 
to the subject matter in baud, that 1 transfer it 
entire to my text. ' The notion,' says the jour- 
nalist, ' that the vaccine iiifluenee wears out in 
the human constitution, lias recently occupied 
the attention of the committee of the Academic 
Royale de Medecine, who gave in their general 
report, on the efficacy of this practice, at the 
late annnal public meeting, upon which occa- 
sion the veteran Portal presided. It is certain 
that smallpox has made its appearance in per- 
sona in whom vacciuation had displayed all its 
regular phenomena ; but, probably, with much less 
frequency than has been alleged ; and not one 
has reached the knowledge of the academy which 
terminated unfavourably. The promulgation of 
the idea in question is looked upon by the 
committee as fraught with the greatest danger, 
inasmuch as it will <Ii8turb the peace of fami- 
lies, confuse the notions of those who attend to 
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tiie subject, and impair that confidence which is 
essential ; while, as the period during which the 
Taccine influence is supposed to be valid differs ex- 
ceedingly in the opinions of individuals, the propo- 
sal to revaccinate is judged altogether inadmissible. 
The concluding remark in their report is character- 
ized bj candour and good sense.' '' It is evidcnl," 
Baj the authors, " that when the utmost concessions 
are made, when all the tasea * of smallpox after 
vaccination which have been reported, are consi. 
dered authentic, it would be suflicient to compare 
these rare occurrences with tbe innumerable cases 
of the disease in those who have not been vacci- 
nated ; and also with tbe immense number of 
those who have undergone tbe process, and been 
exposed to contagion with impuititj, in order to 
be convinced that vaccine inoculation is one of 
the most beautiful and useful discoveries that have 
ever been made, and that this invaluable antidote 
Still preserves its virtues." 

But one of the least equivocal of all proofs, 
in favour of the opinions now urged, and against 
the high authorities 1 have quoted, is to be found 
in the uniforni practice of the whole medical 
profession — -and in the conduct of nearly all tbe 
rest of the world. On this ground, and on this 
alone, the friends of the vaccine discovery are 

• It may be askeJ here, whiit rntio the cases, seen by Drs. 
Thomson and Hennen, during the varioloi'd epidemic, and all 
the cases seen by all the practitioners of Edinburgh, bear to all 
the cases vaccinated in that city and ite neighbourhood, since 
tbe epoch of tbe Jennerian dlacovery f 
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entitled to assume, that tbe autborities Iiavt.' not pre- 
TiiUed atfuinst it, even to tlio extent of generating 
any serious doubt as to its full projrbyluctic property. 
Little cause, then, have yon to boast of aid from 
them, in undermining tbe con^dence of the public, 
by any admissions of theiFS in favour of your hy- 
pothesis ; for to whateTer degree some of them may 
have hesitated as to tire point of absolute preserva. 
live power, not one bas ever expressed a doubt 
of the mitigating influence of cowpox, or ail- 
Tocated its temporary cHicacy. But be that as it 
may, whoever bas, on the authority of certain fail- 
ures, or of certain cases of smallpox after vacci- 
nation, attempted to build up the doctrine, that 
vaccination is only an imperfect propbylaetic as to 
efficacy (I here throw out of view all speculations as 
to a temporary influence) — or whoever has made 
CDDCessions calcnlati'd to sap the fuundations of that 
edifice reared by Jenner — has proceeded at his peril 
on insufficient data — atid on bis bead be tbe conse- 
quences. All that such failure» could possibly prove, 
was, that in the particular cases themselves, the 
powers of vaccination had either not been exerted 
to the uttermost, or had been resisted or counter- 
acted by some idiosyncrasy * or external circumstance, 

■ It may, to the medical reader, strem supetfluoiia to inaist on tbe 
snliject ot idiosyncrasiy or peculiarity of constitution, both tempo- 
rary and permanenl ; but its influence ia often considerable and cn- 
piiciously exerted. For example — some pecaons cannot be m&de 
to take either smallpox or cowpox — others have resisted the former 
for a certain period of their lives, and then have fallen victima to it. 
There iire families in which Ibe disposition to receive a mild small- 



and thus, a presumption, at the very most, agaiust 
die eiGoacj of cowpox, might be ojiportunely thrown 
ill the way of the antivacciniat, already iiotbiug loth 
to take it up. But fair reasouing could never aim 
at establinhing, on a few exceptious, any doctrine 
that should overthrow the general rule. This would 
be to subvert the principles of all reasoning. Even 
in the case of what is called modified smallpox, sub- 
sequent to vaccination, the bitterest antivacciniBts, 
the most lukewarm defenders of vaccination, allow 
that the vaccine Influence can alter the form, or 
mode, or degree, of emallpos. But no one can 
claim the right, from such cases, to assume, that 
such is all the power possessed by it, unless he could 
show, at the same time, which it is self-evident he 
cannot, that it has the same limited influence in those 
infinitely more numerous cases where exposure and 
resistance have been complete — always saving and 
excepting your infallible recipe for regulating and 
administering contagion. All beyond this could 
rest only on deductions hastily drawn by the alarmist 
or the alarmed. \ et has it been the means of spread- 
ing far and wide, a heresy which, with your good 
help, has retarded the attainmeut of one of the 
greatest blessings that God, in the fulness of his 
mercy, has ever vouchsafed to mankind. 



pox, after vaccination, is ao strong, that it pervades ail llic mem- 
bers of such families, even to the tenth or twelfth child, succes- 
sively — B3ic!udiog, of course, all idea or reasoning about bad iympb, 
improperly performed vaccination. Bee. Such thing?, liowevcr, J.re 
beneath the notice of a good antivaccinisl '. 
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At page iiintb yon state, " Year after year, Low- 
erer, notwithstanding every precautioti bad been 
taken to prevent lUeir recurrence, these adverse 
facts have continued steadily to increase; and 
' nithin tLe last three years, have assumed a 
ebaxacter and extent to be mistaken by no one 
" whose mind is not enveloped in prejudice and 
scepticism. The exiieriincut is now, my Lord, 
distinctly allowed to l>e deieetive, and tlie great- 
est advocates contend for its possessing a power, 
capable of only modifying, but not preventing, 
" the apertitioH of the smallpox contagion." Must 
I repeat. Sir, that these propositions are not al- 
lowed, but are, as has been already shown, con- 
tradicted by almost universal opinion and practice? 
The mere power of modifynig is not all that it 
is believed to possess. The consideration of this 
point, however, would lead on to ihc enquiry as 
to what modification really is, or in what manner 
the modifying power operates. Is it the extinc- 
tion of a given Condition simply, or is this ex- 
tinction accompanied by the formation of any new 
condition ? Is there any positive state superin- 
duced, or is it the negation of that state which 
previously existed ? Tbese questions it is not my 
purpose to attempt answering, for the discus- 
sion involved in tbem might be thought somewhat 
irrelevant here ; and therefore, though they be 
well entitled to a careful consideration, I shall do 
little more than remark, that the impression on 
my mind is, that Dr. Tliomson bas not succeeded 




ill makiug out the identity of Btnallpox, moditied 
smallpox, and chicken pox.» Tbe n^itation of tbe 

* To pursue this subject, would engage us in a curious and in- 
tereating iuveatigalion respecting Ihe very intricate and very 
obscure subject of modification. This, however, the present oc- 
cssion forbids — yet I am tempted to hazard a few suggesliona. 
If vuiola. and variceUn be ideotieal, tlien smallpox is not prophy- 
lactic against itself, or rather against itself under Ibc forni>of 
chicken pOK; which chicken pox in termed amodificatioti of small- 
pox, oris indeed the same thingas smallpoE, and which modification 
again is as entirely iodivi dualized aud capable of propagating itaelf 
in those who have never had smallpox, as smallpox itself is. It 
would thus appear tbut smallpox, having already exerted what has 
been generally understood lobe its full and specific in6acnce on the 
CODstitutiou, docs not exbiust or extinguisb the susceptibility to 
■mallpox, but leaves it as open as it was before, with this excep- 
tion, that the condition induced by ttic previous action of variola 
does not permit tbe virus, during t&is its second avatar, to manifeat 
Itself under the form of variola, but under that of cbickeopco, 
which is the same thing as amallpoi ! This does seem a strange i*> 
■alt, and if true, then tbe law of smallpox is, not to affect tbe con- 
stitution once during life, but almost invariably twice. Are -wa 
prepared to receive this as the established law ? If it be not Ite 
nltimate law of the disease, tbcn smallpox may be indefinitely mo- 
dified, and why may not the modification be determined to ten dif- 
ferent forms, as well as to one, and these as much individualized as 
varicella ? When was this unexplained, and I may add, inexpK- 
I cable, transmutation effected ? 

Another difficulty comes in tbe way. Varicella attacking per- 
ions who have never had amallpos, must do so by its own intriii- 
bIc and inherent power. It consequently Is as distinct and spedBe 
a principle as smallpox, an-d must be independent of It. To eon- 
■ider it a modification of it, then, is. according to my perception of 
tbe matter, incorrect. Smallpox cannot produce it by inoculation, 
or otherwise, either in those who have, or those who have not been 
Tail olated— neither is it presomable that it can produce smallpox, or 
nnaltpox modified by cowpos, in those wbo have been vaeciriate^ 
by reason of tbe fact, that it was recognized long before the disco- 
Very of vaccination. 



qaesiion ba!i, 1 am afraid, served to embnrraKS the 
subject, at a time wLon it was diNentaiig;Itiig itself 

What I take to be generally underilotMl hy lite mixiiriiratioD of a 
specific disease is, tbc allernlion by some power foreign or extrm* 
tie to tlie virus, of tome part ofthediaraclwUtie forni or mode under 
which it tnmifesU iUslf. This atleralioa being bro»ght aboot by 
external ciicumstaDcea, can only be propngated under those circum- 
alances. The virus, when made to act under the usual impressions, 
and accompanied with the osual agents, is nlill capable, by proper 
uanagenient, of giving back the original disease with all its powers 
lettwed. Such particular farm, coDSOjUcntly, is not pennanent, and 
cannot be rendered so, excepting under all the circumstances which 
impressed upon it that form. If it become permanent or fiKed, or 
capable of producing its like independently, then, in strict language, 
it can no longer beiKid amedjlication. Accta-ding to this principle, 
then, smallpox, as modiiied by cowpox, is not.. I should imagine, 
essentially changed in its nature, but only slightly as to its form or 
degree. It is probably returnitblc into iraallpox Immediately, in a 
pure, unvariolat-ed sobjeet, or would be so in a very few successions 
of cases which bad never been variolated or vaccinated. ALa.ny rate, 
it does not seem capable of being propagated under this parlicuiar 
form, in Ih:»e who have felt the full vaccinating influence ; neither 
can it produce chicken pox, nor can chicken pox produce it. The 
most familiar and perfect example, in all its parts, ot what I should 
conceive to be pure modification, is to be found in the casual and ino- 
culated smallpox. But the principle of this modification exhibits no- 
thing in common with the phenomena of chicken pox or of smallpox 
modified by vaccination. Tbc whole proof, then, of the identity of 
gmallpoi, modified smallpox, and chlckenpoi, narrows itself within 
a very small compass, and is resolvable into the close resemblance 
which a severe case of chicken pox has, at some particular 
stage, to a mild case of smallpox, and still more to a mild case of 
modiiied smallpox. But resemblances are not identities, and in this 
instance they hardly form a sufficient ground for disturbing a doc- 
trine solongestabliBbed.orfor intrcducing one that -requires to have 
reconciled so many things in their nature irreconcilable. The 
apparently insurmountable difficulties of this doctrine, are clearly 
pointed out in the Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal. To that 
work, the satisfactory manner in which the subject is bandied, and 
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from iiiauy difficulties. It is therefore to have been 
wished, that, before tlirowiiig out such a tub to the 
whale, the doctrine had beeu fully matured by ob- 
servatiou, or that it )iad been accompanied by au 
attempt on the jiart of Dr. Thomi^on, to determine 
the precise meaning of the term modificatioa of 
disease, and to define its cbarneter, laws, and 
limits. 

Again, at page 15, is the following paragraph : 
*' All, then, my Lord, that can be contended for is, 
*' that those who shall undergo the process of vac- 
" cinatioii will acquire a diminished susceptibility 
"for the diseitxe iif smallpox; a general mildneaa 
" of the disease i/ it should occur, and an almost 
" universal security from danger." These iinmnni- 
ties, which, by the way, arc far from despicable, you 
dispute, of course, and labour to destroy. The state 
of the case, as here given by you, in italics, is cor- 
rect, so far as it goes — for, strange to say, it forms 
the concluding deduction drawn by Dr. Thomson, 
in his History of Smallpox, with the addition 
by him, that these " must now be considered as the 
" real advantages which have hitherto been derived 



tbe Icnglb of this digreasion, warn me to refer. Very little light, so 
far as 1 am aware, has hitherto been (brown on tbe real nature of tliB 
paoilification of diaeaic. The subject ia one of very great import- 
ance, and deaerving of a. separate i u vest) g.tl ion. So fiir as things 
bave yet gone, tlis effect of Dr. Thocnson's investigations would 
■eem to be to blend diseases hitherto considered distinct — while tbe 
object of John Hunter was to separate, by proving that things dis- 
tinct had been confounded, because they had not been accurately 
liaderatood. 
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" from the JneHtimablc discovery of Dr. Jenncr." 
But I protest, Sir, against Ibis bcin^ us you and 
be would bave it, all tliat is contended for. The 
steady and consistent flnpporlers of vuccinatiun, 
that is, the great body of medical practitioners, and 
of the community at large, do nut rate the advan- 
tages of vaccination thus, but believe, that it pos.. 
Besses the properties here imputed to it, not minus, 
but plus those originally ascribed to it. Indeed, it 
must bavc been evident, if there be the smallest 
force in these observations of mine, that the views 
attributed by )'ou to tl>e friends of vaccination as 
their ultimatum of belief, are unwarranted by the 
practice of the profession and of the public. Ad- 
mit, as I have already done, that there has ap- 
peared in a very few a disposition to waver in 
some points of faith, still the result shows in- 
contestably that their example has exercised no 
material influence, indeed no iufluence at all, on the 
bulk of the profession, nor, to any noticeable ex- 
tent, impaired the confldeuce of the reflecting part 
of mankind. Vacciuation, though occasionally a 
little agitated in its course, moves onward as though 
no 8ucb doctrines had ever been promulgated. 

As a reason for inducing the Minister to graut an 
enquiry, you plead (p. 31), that "we are not to calcu- 
'* late tlie bad effects of not granting this intjuiry, from 
" the mere couseijueuccs which are yet to follow the 
*' Vaccine practice itself; hut that we are to put down 
" against such conduct" (the persisting in vaccination, 
to wit), " all tbe ravages which the natiu-al smallpox 
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*' DOW pintluces," &c. This, Sir, a raomeut'e serious 
reilectiou will convince you is a very Leavy charge, 
and ought to have been iveil weigiied before it was 
preferred — implying, as it docs, a gross dereliction 
of moral and professional duty. Whoever has not 
thoroughly examined and expurgated himself on this 
subject, has indeed much to answer for. Since, how- 
ever, the promoters of vaccination are to be made 
responsible for all the ravages of smallpox past, pre- 
sent, and to come, it is comforting to know, that, 
during the last eight and twenty years, fewer persons 
have perished from smallpox, than did from the same 
cause for the same period preceding the Jennerian 
discovery,* So far the reckoning might be settled 
without much difficulty, and without entailing very 

" .Some statemcnta, by Dr. G. Gregory, in the medical article of 
the Moalhli/ Magnzine for February, 1826, come very opportunely 
, in point here — at (be same time, I wish nut to concenl, Ibat tfata 
viiler, in tbe same i^ort, and in bis professional, and IherefOfC 
more strictly legitimate account, in (he London Medical and Pig- 
•lea^JbtirBa' for the same nnonth, speaks in ratbei a subdued tone, 
-touching particular poin(3 of the vaccine question, while on tbe 
general subject his language is conRdeDt and exhilarating. Tboogfa 
it cannot but be matter of regret, that a physician of experience, aad 
a warm friend to vaccination should speak despondingly on any part 
of tbe subject, I am far from participating in his doubla, whi<i I 
trust be will find on reconsideration to be scarcely authorised even 
by his own statements. The medical reader, who is acquainted 
with bis zeal in the cause, will probably be at little loss to under- 
stand the true animus of tbe sentiments be has expressed, hut tbe 
public mind, ever ready to perplex itself with fear, might augur na> 
fax'ourBbly frorn them. Ko one knows better than does thif 
author, that Jenner ha» given the arch pestilence his death blow — 
and that some wounds arc not (he less mortal that the victim die not 
iastiintuieously. 
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I %een remorse ou the friends of vaccination. Bat are 
l^ou eijiiallj eure of eacapiii^ unhurt front a similar 
I Amputation to that which you would here cast upon 
I "Clie adverse party } It amounts to nearly a moral 
\ demonstration, that had the same pains been used to 
L further, that have been taken to obstruct vaccination, 
, ly rooting out, instead of fostering prejudices against 
It, smallpox might this day have been, if not exter- 
minated, at all events, so tar brought under subjec- 
tion or regulation, as to have been rendered a very 
feeble instrument in the dustruction of life. What 
say your conseieutious scruples to this. Sir ? or must 
all the load of obloqnj and crime be bonie by the 
hapless advocates of vaccination, and by them alone ? 
On this bead, I must be indnlged a little farther. 
Experience having long since placed beyond the 
reach of doubt or cavil, the interesting and decisive 
fact, that, in consequence of vaccination, fewer deat|is 
happen from smallpox, though the antivaccinists 
were to speak " with the tongues of men and of 
" angels," it would prolit nothing, for it becomes 
obligatory on every one who feels that humanity has 
a claim upon him, to be instant in adopting and 
promoting the practice, without allowing himself a 
moment's leisure for speculation or discussion. — 
Though every individual vaccinated were to take 
smallpox, this would be the plain course without 
regard to any particular facts. What, though many 
individuals may have died, who might not have died 
had vaccination remained unknown, because they 
would probably have been protected by smallpox 
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iiiocnlalioii, it still avails iiotliing, if general re- 
sults testify tbat a great many more iadividuaU 
have been saved from death, who would have pe- 
rished had the discovery nut been made. No ge~ 
ueral good is to be gained without the inflictioD 
of some partial evil ; nor is vaccination, or its sup- 
porters, obliged to make {irovisiou for all contin- 
gencies, though the antivaceinists would fain have 
it so, and sedulously avoid grappling with the 
whole question together. Upon this ground, and 
upon this alone, then, the question might be se- 
curely rested. Not another word need be said — 
the argument is closed for ever. This is the 
state of the case which every one feels and ac- 
knowledges, and it may serve to abate your senei- 
tiveness as to the apprehensions and alarms of the 
public. Be assured, Sir, that such do little prevail; 
and would have less prevailed, bad it not been for 
the supererogatory care of writers like yourself. 

And is it, under such circumstances, and with 
truths like -these staring people in the face, tbat 
yoM can deliberately think of proposing to the 
Minister the resumption of smallpox inoculation 
— the re introduction of a practice, from which it 
has been incon trover libty proved, that a greater 
destruction of life has accrued- than from the ra- 
vages of even the casual disease itself! Doubt- 
leas, this increased mortality may have been partly 
owing to the imperfect state of the laws respect- 
ing inoculation — but from the very nature of the 
disease, tho perfecting of any system is not within 
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within the range of possibility. Yet this is the 
boon yon would confer on your fellow creatures. 
After having been nearly rid of the horrid pesti- 
lence for more than a quarter of a ceutury, you 
would have it revisit us, making the human face 
and form hideous. Hear what a respectable pe- 
riodical work* said, only a year ago, on this point. 
" Let those who would abandon vaccination be- 
** cause it is not infallible, look the conse- 
** quences of such conduct fairly in the face. 
** Would they omit both inoculation and vaccina- 
'^ tion, and expose the nation unprotected to the 
*^ natural smallpox, a disease which kills one-fourth 
'^ of those who catch it, and disfigures the coun. 
** tenances or ruins the health of a crowd of 
*' survivors ? — or would they return to smallpox 
** inoculation, which renders the disease mild iu 
'* those who are inoculated ; but by keeping up 
** constant supplies of the contagion, spreads it 
'^ continually among the uninoculated, and occa- 
'^ sions a greater mortality than if inoculation was 
*• neglected ? — or, lastly, will they continue vacci- 
*^ nation, which affords perfect security from small- 
** pox in an immense proportion of instances — 
" when it does not prevent it, deprives it of its 
" danger — and permits a severe or fatal disease in 
" only a few rare instances. There are many per- 
'^ sons whose prejudices against vaccination are 
^^ utterly insurmountable ; they dwell on the few 

• Quarterly Review. 
P 
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" iiiii(<tiii.'es which they have known of smallpox 
" after cowpox, and forget the many in which the 
" latter has afiorded complete protection from the 
" former ; they dwell on a few instances of ino- 
" tulated smallpox which were mild, and ended 
" prosperously, and forget that even the inocnlat- 
" ed disease sninetiiues occasions death, disfigiire- 
" ment, or ruined health." [t in ditficnlt to say 
any thing ninre conviiicinef, than wlmt is to be 
found in the plain sober trutli of these observations. 
With regard, then, to that part of the case which 
concerns the preservation of the public health, 
and the saving of life, it does seem, Sir, as 
thongh not a shadow of reasoning were left to 
you. Whatever may be the feeling of greater 
security in jiarticulur uases from inoculated small- 
pox, will not afl'ect the merits of the subject, 
viewed as a whole. No theory, then, however in- 
genious — no sophistry, however plausible — no appeal, 
however touching to prejudice or passion, can 
elude the force of those facts and principles which 
array themselves against you. It would grieve rae 
beyond measure to push matters past the bounds 
of moderation, and were it an affair of mere spe- 
culation or conjecture, I could be well content to 
let your fall be as gentle as possible. But the 
feelings aud interests of society are not to be 
compromised for the sake of mere complaisance. 
You perceive I talk triumphantly — 1 do so — not, 
he assured, on account of the advantage over you 
here, in point of reasoning, but because facts and 
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results place the subject in a ligbt which no ef. 
forts, of any writer, can extinguish or obscure. It 
is not I who overcome, but truth. Recollect — magna 
est reritas. 

Allied to your proposal of restoring smallpox 
inoculation with all its honours, is the plan lately 
suggested by Dr. Ferguson.* Though not a new 
idea, it has philanthropy and feasibility to recom- 
mend it, and it has the merit of being an appa- 
rently philosophical application, not made before, 
of a principle old almost as the vaccine disco- 
very itself. Every one acquainted with the subject 
will immediately call to mind the cases inoculated 
by Dr; Woodville, at the Smallpox Hospital, 
liOndon, and the satisfactory discussion and ex.« 
planation which they underwent by Dr. Jenner 
himself at the time;t and here the subject might 



• ** A Letter to Sir Henry Halford, Bart, proposing a Method of 
** inocnlating the SmaUpox, which deprives it of all its Danger, but 
'* preserves all its Power of preventing a second Attack. By R. 
*• Ferguson, M. D., Member of the College of Physicians of London 
" and Edinbnrgb—1825." 

f I have elsewhere remarked (page 66 of this Letter), with what 
ckamess Dr. Jenner had anticipated almost every thing connected 
wHh the phenomena of vaccination, and I cannot omit here direc- 
ting the reader's attention to one curious instance of forethought. A 
proposal made the round of the scientific journals some time ago^ 
said to have been suggested by a French author, of applying the 
potential cautery to the pustules in smallpox, by way of diminishing 
or destroying the irritation in extreme cases. At page 39 of Dr. 
Jenner's Inquiry, will be found the following passages, which, as 
iUustrative of the comprehensive powers of his mind, I must be al« 
lowed to give at full length. SpeaJdng of some cases in which he 
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be dismissed without further remark. There are, 
however, reasons for not dealing with it after this 
summary fashion. In the first place, the author 
is, I belieye, a physician of station and eminence 
in the army — secondly, that circumstance not only 
entitles his opinions to attention, but is likely to 
secure for them both favour and influence — and, 
lastly, though not least (so far as concerns my pre- 
sent purpose with you), his sentiments on vaccination 
coincide in the main with yours — or what is worse, 
he adopts yours with but little qualification. 
The pamphlet of Dr. Ferguson came upon me, 

feared the supervention of a severe erysipelatous inflammation, he 
says, ** Accordingly, after the patient had felt an indisposition of 
about twelve hours, I applied, on the vesicle formed by the viros^ 
a little mild caustic, composed of equai parts of quick lime and 
" soap, and suffered it to remain on the part six hours. It seemed 
" to give the children but little uneasiness, and effectually answered 
** my intention in preventing the appearance of erysipelas. Indeed 
** it seemed to do more, for in half an hour after its application the 
** indisposition of the children ceased — perhaps a few touches with 
** the lapis Bcpticus would have proved equally efficacious." He 
next asks, " What effect would a similar treatment produce in 
** inoculation for the smallpox ?" and at page 111, he thus expresses 
himself. *' Seeing that we possess the means of rendering the ac- 
** tion of the sores mild" — (this part of his doctrine ought never to 
be lost sight of) — ** which when left to chance are capable of produc- 
*^ ing violent effects ; and seeing, too, that these sores bear a resem- 
** blance to the smallpox, especially the confluent, should it not 
'' encourage the hope that some topical application might be used with 
<< advantage to counteract the fatal tendency of that disease, when 
** it appears in this terrific form } At what stage, or stages of the 
'' disease this may be done with the most promising expectation of 
" success, I will not pretend now to determine. I only throw oat 
** this idea as the basis of further reasoning and experiment." 
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I must say, in a maimer at once welcome and 
onwelcome. I was grieved to see a person of his 
respectability so far influenced by doubts and fears, 
as to deem it necessary to bring forward at this 
time of the day, a plan which in any way called 
in question the efficacy of vaccination. On the 
other hand, I was rejoiced to see published and 
authenticated, the latest and the worst that can 
be advanced against the Jennerian discovery. It 
is satisfactory to possess the secret of the enemy^s 
movements, and to know all that he can do, or 
that he can think of doing — for though, '^ look you, 
'^ th' athversary (you may discuss unto the duke, 
'^ look you) is dight himself four yards under the 
*^ countermines : I think 'a will plow up all if there 
" be not better directions," Yet— 

** Let it work ; 
** For 'tis the sport to have the engineer 
" Hoist with his own petar : and it shall go hard 
" But I will delve one yard below their mines 
" And blow them at the moon." 

Before entering on the analysis of Dr. Fergu- 
son^s plan, I would notice, that, with all his ap- 
probation of your doctrine, he throws overboard 
entirely that part of it which affixes a precise 
period to the vaccine influence — and his scheme 
proceeds upon the principle of rejecting your pro- 
posal of bringing back smallpox inoculation — so 
that the support held out to your doctrine is, 
after all, a very equivocal support. It is but right, 
however, to state the extent of that support. Dr. 
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" examples of smallpox supervening upon vacci- 
" nation, I tind that the conclutilons drawn by 
" Brown, of Musselburgh, are on the whole cor- 
"reel"* — but he adds, "they who wish to ve- 
" rify the conclusions of Brown, will find ample 
" documents in Thomson's Historical Sketch of 
" the Smallpox." It is not requisite to state to 
you, though it may be to the general reader, that 
the proposal of Dr. Ferguson is founded on the 
ascertained power of cowpox, to modify cither the 
state of the coustitution, or the operation of the 
smallpox virus, so far as to ensure the mitigating 
influence of vaccination, together with the fancied 
greater protecting power of variolation. It has fre- 
(jueatly been observed that when the two poisons have 
found their way into the body, at or about the same 
lime, there has followed a milder smallpox than results 
from cither the casual or inoculated form of that 
disease. This is believed to arise from the con- 
trolling, mitigating, or modifying agency of the vac- 
cme principle. Of this peculiarity Dr. F. proposes 
to take advantage — or, to induce artificially a 
disease which is often induced naturally, and thus 
to combine the mildness of cowpox with what is 
supposed to be the greater security of smallpox. 
The disease thus produced is termed the varioloid 
disease, or modified smallpox. Such a theory wears 
a captivating aspect, not only to the multitude. 



• Letter to Sir H. Halford, p. 5—6. 
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but at first sight to llie professiiin, always furemost 
in adopting whatever expeclieiit promises to fur- 
ther the cause of Iiumanit^. 

" There arc four modes," says Dr. Ferguson, 
" of communicating the Tarioliiid disease." Three 
of these, however, he expressly reprohatea, aiid con- 
fines himself to the lirst, viz. " By inoculation with 
" both poisons"— that is wilb cowpox and smallpox; 
Now, although the proposal may he said to have 
been entirely superseded liy what Dr. Willau baS 
said on the subject, yet as Dr. !■'. presses his plan 
upon the attention of the President of the College 
of Physicians, it may not be amiss to try Low the 
theory will he found to work. 

It has never yet hcen, and in all probability. It 
never will or can be determined, whether smallpox 
or cowpox possesses the greater intrinsic energy. 
Dr. Jenner evidently thinks that the superiorily be- 
longs to cowpox, for he explains Dr. Woodville'B 
cases on the supposition tbat the cowpox virus had 
assimilated that of smallpox to ils own character. 
Pr. Willan says, " tbat when a person was inoca- 
" lated with vaccine and variolous matter about the 
" same time, both iimcnlntions proved effective." 
This would seem to indicate an C([uality of power. 
You seem to be of a different opinion, and 10 hold 
the vaccine energy as comparatively nothing. How- 
ever, not to dispute about the matter, let it be 
assumed that their powers are equal — it is no- 
torious, that in every individual constitution there 
exists a difference of susceptibility to the actiotf J 
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of tbe two poisons. Here arises a source of fal- 
lacj antl confusion at once, which we have no 
tncaiis of rcnicdj-in^. I>r. Willan then goes on to 
Bay, " that the vaccine vesicle proceeded to its 
" acme in its usual number of days, and the raa- 
" turation of the variolous pustule was attended 
" by a varioIouB eruption of the skin." I cannot 
imagine what advantage could be gained by this re- 
sult, even suppo^in^ the two to be acting sepa- 
rately and distinctly at the same moment — which ia 
granting more than 1 am willing to grant. If the two 
be coexistent and coeflicieut, then we have present 
vaccination and inoculated smallpox, a condition which 
brings with it no Improvement whatever. If cow- 
pox be supposed to predominate, then the patient 
is in the same predicament as if no smallpox had 
been present, and we advance no farther than we 
do under the vaccine regime. If smallpox assume 
the ascendancy, then we are thrown back npon 
smallpox inoculation — no very enviable fate. In no 
instance, can we have any thing like an assurance 
that both forces when they meet will move on in 
the diagonal line of mildness and safety — and though 
they do cordially coalesce, the disease produced is no 
other than what is almost invariably the conse- 
quence of smallpox supervening upon vaccination. 
There would then be one part of the world protect- 
ed by casual or inoculated smallpox — another by 
cowpox — and a third by modihcd smallpox ; a con- 
dition not one degree better thau that in which we 
live at present, but worse, inasmuch as a comparison 





woqIi] tlien be in»<le by the viilf^ar to the disud- 
vaota^e of vaccination, while there would remain 
no meaus of removiair the cause of the dissatisfac- 
tion. At present, whatever iiidividiial douht or in- 
qnietude may exist, there is no geuerat distrustful 
feeling — or, at least, none that seriously interferes 
witb the comfort of the pitblic. The alternative, 
then, would seem to tiini upon, whether we are to 
inflict a ^reat deal of jiosilirc evil and nricer- 
taintj, with a small proportion of uncertain ^ood — 
or shall the world continue in the possession of a 
large share of actual enjoyment, with as mnch of 
the uncertain good as the oih(.'r state can furnish, 
and with hut a very remote chance of a small evil ? 
Farther, this theory of Dr. Ferguson either goes 
upon the principle of keeping alive pure cow- 
pox and pure smallpox, or it means notbinjr. Now, 
it is plain, that, supposing the scheme to he carried 
into cflTect, the object aimed at cannot he ac- 
complished. For instance^ — if I inoculate a patient 
A, I must take the matter from two patients, ii and 
C, the one under genuine cowpox, the other under 
^niiine smallpox. The effect of this two-fold inoco. 
latioD, is not cowpox, nor is it regular smallpox ; but 
it is, or nnglit to be, modified smallpox. Here, then, 
my progress is stopped — for if I wish to inoculate a. 
second patient, D, I dare not do it from A, with his 
TarioUiid or modified disease, because that is expressly 
declared by Dr. F. to be " dangerous." What, theu, 
is to become of D, if there be no double supply of mat- 
ter at hand ^ 1 must either have in reserve, or must 
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procure a fresh supply somewhere else. But ihen, 
according to the theory, all other practitioners 
must he similarlj situated, and, cuuset(uently, in no 
better condition to assist me, than 1 am to assist 
them. Besides, such a thing is necessarily debarred 
by the doctrine, which enjoins mildness aud security, 
by iuducing a varioloid disease. To obtain this, 
two patients would, in every instance, be required 
lor the inoculation of one by the double method, 
and thus, by a sort of suicidal operation, the pro- 
cess must speedily destroy itself. We must cither go 
I on preserving two stocks of virus, which is impossi- 
I hie, or if possible, is inadmissible by the theory, or 
e two diseases must be exhailsted in the ratio of two 
to one, and in the last resort we shall have nothing left 
, but the modified or varioloid disease, from which, we 
i are lold by Dr. F., that it is dangerous to propagate 
the disease farther. Here, then, we should be brought 
to a stand ; for if we proceed at all, we must of neces- 
sity inoculate all the patients that hereafter may be 
with tlie virus of this modified or varioloid disease, 
I -which, as it is not a hybridous compound, could 
r not be made to preserve its new character, but 
I vould be commutable into smallpox iu the very 
first unprotected case, and the whole business would 
have to be commenced de novo. 

It is not a Utile rennarkable, that Dr. Ferguson, 
in his appendix, has himself anticipated the objec- 
tion here made to his plan, and which almost ap- 
proaches to the character of a mathematical objection ; 
and yet he conceives that he has obviated it in the 



following remark: — " Slioiild the time ever arrive, 
*' wUen smallpox ntntter is tiot to be procured, then, 
" I suppose, the disease itself will have ceased to 
" exist, and with it, the iiecetji«it; of i^uardin; against 
" it by vaccination, or by any othor plan. If the cow- 
" pox and smallpox tumours preserve their respective 
" characters on ihe arm, and each is capable of pro- 
" parting a specitic disease, then the objection, that 
" it reqntres the existence of natural smallpox and of 
" the cowpox, falls to the ground." (Appendix.) 

Could all the people in existence he protected at 
the same instant of time by one process or another, 
then smallpox would cease to be, in so far as it 
wdold have no subject to vrork upon. But the lapse 
of but a few moments would suffice to bring into 
the world a new series of human beings, with fresh 
SQSceptibility to smallpox — while that fatal disease 
is one not extinguishable in a moment, but the 
principle of which is preservable in a variety of 
forms and shapes, and for various periods of time 
— and thus, the last case prnducod or protected by 
the varioloid disease, supposing they were all re- 
duced to one, might disseminate effluvium, or deposit 
Tirus, ready to act the first favourable opportunity. 
That the cowpox and smallpox tnmours would con- 
tinue to preserve their respective characters on the 
arm, and each be capable of propagating a specific dis- 
ease, is not so certain — and, indeed, is almost pre- 
cluded, first by the doctrine, and then by the fact — for 
Dr. Willan says, that, " inoculated at the same time, 
" they restrain the operation of each other on the 



" body, and somewhat altor the pustules and vesicles, 
*' witbout effecting any change in the qualities of 
." tlie fluid tbey contain." That they produce no 
«baiige ill the primaiy quality or propagative energy 
of the diseases respectively, or that they are capable 
of returning' each into each wheu siugly applied to an 
nnprotccted subject, may easily he believed ; but 
that the vesicles and pustules jointly existing should, 
when applied jointly to a fresh subject, produce 
a perfect specimen of each diseawe, capable of pro- 
pagating itself, and of preserving its specific charac- 
ter, is by no means probable, when we keep in mind 

' the alteration in the form of the pustules and vcsieles 
just pointed ont by Willan, and when we know, that 
the disease sought to be produced by Dr. Fer- 
guson, is neither cowpox nor smallpox, but the 
variolSid or modified disease. 

Pr. Ferguson admits it to he proved, that " the 
*' varioloid disease is a perfect security for a time 

'*' at least," and, " from the history of the disease, 
•' that that period is the lifetime of the patient," 
Now, as protection during life ought, 1 presume, 
to be quite sufficient for any person, and as this 
protection is, generally speaking, attainable by 
those who suffer an attack of smallpox after vac- 
cination, without any greater danger than from 
the mixed or variolbid pi-oduct — or, rather, as the two 
diseases arc almost identical—it seems to he exercising 
a degree of caution wholly niiprofitable and, after 
what has been said, impracticable. 

Dr. F.'b answer lo Dr. Willaii's objection, "tJiat 
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" it must dissemiuate coiitagion," is invalid, tie* J 
cause it is only apfilicable no long as no law exists I 
to eaforct; Tacuinatiuii — while some of the obJecUoiii j 
already advanced, apply lo Or. K.'s plan, e»en aU 
loivinu; smallpox to be a disease not trunsporlabit 
or coniniunicaltle in aiiy other wiiy tban by coo* ' 
tact or inoculation. But wlieii wu al^o reflect, that 
to render the plan eflL-ctnal, and consistent with 1 
itself, smallpox must be maintained ; and that^ | 
though it were made an object of the strict- 
est legislative provision, no power that we possess, 
even were the infant to be doubly inoculated the 
instant that it came out of its mother's womb, could 
possibly bring the devastations of smallpox within 
any fixed limits ; the advantages of such a propo- 
sal must be greater tban tbcy have been yet made 
to appear, before Dr. I'', can expeet us to surrender 
our confidence unconditionally. But allowing, for 
a moment, that iuexbanstible sources both of small- 
pox and eowpox virus, could be couHtantly kept up 
without difiiculty or danger, still it might be made 
a question whether the complexity attending the 
inoculation of two diseases," the labour of observing', 
the subtleties of distinction, the trouble of attend, 
ance, the uncertainty of result, the unsatisfied state 
of the public mind, would not of themselves render 
Bucb a plan as that of Dr. Ferguson altogether 



* Dr. Ferguson gpeaka of the one laocuktion preceding tbs 
other by two or three days. Tu Ibis I liave not adverted in tlM 1 
text, for, in my opinion, it would render even the execution of thl) | 
plan absolutely nugatory. 
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abortive. When with this wo coulrast the fact, that 
we have vaccination, already compcteut to all that 
this conjoined diseaae is capable of — the mechanism 
of the process working simply, satisfactorily, and 
safely^a degree of security equal to what the con. 
joined disease can produce, against death, disease, 
or disfigurement, in the very few cases of small- 
pox which do occur after vaccination, with perfect 
security in all the rest — and that, even far more 
than this might be onrs, were all the advantages 
of vaccination secured to us, as they might and 
ought to be ; when, 1 say, we carefully ponder all 
these things, and consider, as Sir Gilbert Blane 
does, that " it is demonstrable, that if at the iirst mo- 
"ment of this singular discovery, at any moment 
" since, at the present or any future moment, man- 
" kind were sufficiently wise and decided lo vacci- 
" nate the whole of the human species, who have 
" not yet gone through the smallpox, from that mo- 
" ment would this most loathsome and afflicting of 
" all the scourges of humanity he instautaneously 
" and for ever banished from the earth ;"» we may 
well pause before we give up benefits of such 
magnitude, and which the world has been nearly 
ttirty years in purchasing. 

These considerations appear to me to be fatal to 



" Not having the work of Sir Gilbert Blane by me, 1 lake 
the above passage as it ia girer in a Tract by Mr. T, M. Greenhow, 
surgeon, of tliia town, published two years ago, in which the writer 
has concentrated within a small space many valuable facts, and 
much satisfactory lea^DoiDg, on the subject of vaccinatiDn, 
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Dr. Ferguson's proposal of double inoculation, and 
leave on tbc mind a feelintr- of pain and surprise, 
Ifaat he should have sanctioned by bis authority 
a plan founded, as it seems to mc, on a fallacy ; or that 
be should have thrown (he weight of bis name into 
the scale, as an approver of your general posi- 
tion of the temporary efficacy of vaceination. 

I have thus dwelt on Dr. Ferguson's theory 
at, perhaps, greater length than the occasion may 
seem to retjuire ; but it was too recent a pabli- 
cation, and from too respectable an author, to pass 
tmnoticed ; and, besides, it has met witb an in- 
dulgent, thougb, it must be confessed, a very 
qualified reception, from an unlhority to which 1 have 
often had occasion to refer.* I would add, though 
the simile may be thought somewhat quaint, that the 
seeking about for this or nny similar project, or 
for the reintroduction of smallpox inoculation, is 
as though a man were to search round the room 
for his spectacles, while all the time they are 
bestriding his nose. 

I once more return to your Letter, and, before 
proceeding rcgidarly with the few remaining obser- 
Tations I have to make on it, I beg leave to 
say three words on a subject which has always 
appeared to me to have been very much miscon- 
ceived, and, in consequence, a great deal of mis- 
representation to have been heaped upon Dr. 
Jenner — 1 allude to the doctrine of the universality 



* Quarterly Review, No. 66. 
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of eAV'ct, alleifed to have been ascribed liy liim to 
ihe vacciue influencf, Scarcely bad a few cases of 
smallpox after vaccination occuned, ere tlie ant!-. 
Taccinists, wilb a littleness of vii;w, and not much 
Bias^DaniniUy of purpose, laid bold of !be want of 
unirersulity of effect, that a rent niit;lit be made in 
the mantle of Dr. Jenner, Vaccination was fooud 
not to be aln>i»y» nn absolute preventive, ergo, it 
was not to be held an 4ifmogt always a preventive — 
or, rather, it must be considered no preventive at 
all, and ought to be rejected. And there .ire not 
wanting authorities, ev«n at the present hour, nbo 
allovr views equally confined, to influence their rea- 
sonings on the subject, though in their practice they 
discard them altogether. With nearly equal rea- 
sonableness might it be said, that because, in one in- 
stance ont of an incalculable multitude, mercury or 
sulphur fail as antidotes, therefore, in all the rest, 
these substances are not nutidotes, and deserve to be 
expunged from the TherapEeia. But, leaving argu- 
ment behind, let us come to the facts of the case, [ 
apprehend no person has a right to put more words in 
the mouth of Dr. Jeuner than those which he uttered, 
or to impute to those words meanings which are not 
imputable, according to the rules of fair and liberal 
iutci'p relation — at all events, if there be a doubt, 
he is entitled to the benefit of it. Gut 1 ought 
here to sue for pardou from every reader of taste 
and judgment. Of all the writers that ever wrote, 
Jenner is abont the last, nhosc accuracy of dic- 
tion any one should think of attacking with the 
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smallest prospect of success. His words, nhich 
apply more immediately to this point, are these : — 
" But nhat lenders the cowpox virus so ex- 
" tremely singular is, that the persoQ who bu 
" been thus aliectud is for ever after aecare from 
" the iafcction of smallpox." — (Introdvcthn.J — 
Again, he asserts, p. 43, that " tbe cowpox protects 
" the humau coustitutioii from tbe infection of the 
" smallpox." Now these, as medical trtit/is, Etand 
at tbia moment precisely where they did when, 
in the year 1798, be recorded them, with his 
own hand, in his ever memorable work ; biit 
with this dilfereuce, that in»«[ead of being 
what they then were, the offsprintj of his own 
unassisted thoughts, founded on experiments per- 
formed by himself only, they n&w stand forth con- 
firmed by the experience of all that is learned and 
illustrious in medical science^ratified by the hand of 
time — and consecrated by the benedictions of grate- 
ful millions throughout the universe. After such 
a fate, can it be left for me to elucidate what 
such a man as .lenner has written ? Assuredly not. 
— But there are persons who either will not reason 
or cannot discern. To such I would address 
myself by remarking, that all the observations, 
principles, doctrines, and opinions of the discoverer 
of vaccination must be taken with express and 
expressed reference to a petted disease.* It would 

• Speaking of Ihe mode of pregerving amallpox matter, he says, 
(p. 88.) " But when kept several days in a stale of moisture, 
" and during tliat time to a warm temperature, I do not think it , 
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be a libel on common candour and anderstanding 
to suppose any thin;^ else. In what part of his works 
does he assert preventive power as having the charac- 
ter of either a mathematical or physical truth ; or 
where does he say that vaccination, qua vaccination, is 
a never-failing safeguard ? And has he not taken all 
the pains, that a modest and severely-cautious 
mind could take (would that a certain author had 
but followed so bright an example !) to point out 
the causes of imperfection, and the many irritations 
and conditions which so often prevent the constitu- 
tion from receiving the full and satisfactory impress 
of the vaccine influence ? In the very last sentence 
of his work he says, " To have admitted the truth 
^/ of a doctrine, at once so novel and so unlike any 
^' thing that ever had appeared in the annals of medi- 
" cine, without the test of the most rigid scrutiny, 
" would have bordered upon temerity ; but now, when 
'^ that scrutiny has taken place, not only among our-. 
" selves, but in the first professional circles in 
" Europe, and when it has been uniformly found in 
^' such abundant instances, that the human frame, 

*' when once it has felt the influence of the genuine 

• 
** can be relied on as capable of giving a perfect disease, al- 

" though, as I have before observed, the progress of the symptoms 
** arising from the action of the imperfect matter bear so strong a 
** resemblance to the smallpox when excited completely.'* No per- 
son can pretend to say, a priori, in any given case, that smallpox 
protects absolutely from smallpox. The reservation must always 
be implied, that the protection will depend on the variolation being 
perfect. Why, then, more should be required of cowpox than 
of smallpox, by those who hold smallpox to be infallible, is not 
very apparent. 
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** cowpox in the uunj that has been describedy is 
** neyer afterwards, at any period of iU* existence, 
" assailable by the smalljiox, may I itot, with 
perfect confidence, congratulate my country, and 
society at large, on their beholding, in the mild 
^' form of the cowpox, an antidote that is capable 
'^ of extirpating from the earth, a disease which is 
** every hour devouring its* victims — a disease that 
^' has ever been considered as the severest scourge 
'^ of the human race !*' Dr. Jenner was too wise a 
man to preach the doctrine of universality in its 
strict and literal sense ; and nothing but an eager- 
ness to find fault, or a sullen determination not to 
give him credit for the simplest powers of discri- 
mination, could have fastened such a construction 
on his language, or, at least, on the spirit of his 
vrritings. Few men were more sensible than was 
this rarely-gifted person of the imperfection insepa- 
rable from medical facts and reasonings, or 
better knew that the term universal is, of all others, 
the most exceptionable when applied to our science, 
imless in one sense little flattering to its importance 
or to the self conceit of its votaries.* 

You demand of the minister, " What is thebest plan 
" for securing the ultimate safety of those who 
" have placed their hopes of security in the vaccine 



• Those who are enamoured of the doctrine of the infallibility of 
medical facts and reasonings, would do well to consult the able 
work of Mr James Moore on that subject, when a few unex- 
pected and rather unpalatable home truths wiirnot fail to attract 
their notice. 
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" process, and have not )xt had a subsequent attack 
" of smallpox ^" and you next iisk, " Is it possible, 
" then, to go on with Taccination under the clrcum- 
" Glances and defects it now stands convicted of?" 
My answer to the i^ecorid question is a virtual 
answer to the first, and ia comprehended in the 
simple affirmative, Yes. You go on to state, 
"The only object then, .my Lord, now can be, to 
" have an antidote which shall banish all appre- 
" hension of suffering an attack of smalljtox, or 
" this attack positively free from danger. I appre- 
" hend, my Lord, you will not now meet with any 
*' medical practitioner of experience and character 
" who will lay his hand on his heart, and declare 
" that the Jennerian discovery, as it is now prac. 
" tised, is that expedient." Although I would not 
go the length of saying, that vaccination, in the 
imperfect manner in which it is now suffered to he 
practised, could fully and finally answer such a 
purpose, I have no hesitation whatever in laying 
my hand upon my heart, and declaring, that, as it 
might and ought to be practised, I believe vaccina- 
tion to be the very expedient here sought for, — 
" Still, I am afraid (you add), as we are wholly 
" ignorant of the sources and nature of the smallpox 
" contagion, as it is now a disease so generally 
" diffused over the whole world, and so severe and 
" dangerous, we could not possibly guard ourselves, 
" cither as a nation, or as individuals abroad ; and, if 
" it should once get amongst us, after an absence of 
" thirty or forty years, the consequences would be 
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" dreadful. I mast also observe, that the deter. 

" mined obsliiiacj' of tlii? Natioual Vaccine Kstab- 
" lisfameut oa refusing and resisting all enquiry, 
" has been productive of the most distressing 
" consequences." Yon incautiously let slip here the 
tmporUDt admission, that, in consequence of vncci- 
nation, smallpox may be made to disappear for 
thirty or forty yeara. This is making a great 
advance towards extirpation, and is nearly equivalent 
to a tacit refutation by yourself of the doctrine of 
temporary iufluence, 

Ignorant we certainly are of the sources and 
nature of smallpox contaurion ; nevertheless, of its 
originating spontaneously any where, neither his- 
toid nor tradition furnishes us with the slightest 
positive proof; and of its being generated in any 
European country where it never existed before, 
there is not so much as a presumption of proof. 
From sporadic or endemic growth, then, there is 
nothing to be dreaded; and the idea of importation 
from abroad need occasion no uneasiness, for, on 
the supposition that all in this country would 
necessarily be protected by vaccination, there would 
be left no subjects on whom smallpox could com- 
mit its depredations. We cannot conceive the 
existence or operation of the disease, except in 
relation to bodies on which it can act. — It has no 
abstract entity or energy. Quarantine in this case 
would be superfluous, and travelling on tlic conti- 
nent need not be restrained by statute, for, 
&om the must authentic accounts, the sources 
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of infection are rapidly drying up every wliere : in 
truth, other countries have now far more to fear 
from us than we hare to fear from them, for it 
Is in civilized Britain alone— the birth-place 
of Jenner — that smallpox, to our disgrace be it 
spoken, is cherished with foudness, or its hated 
existence preserved from that fate which it has 
experienced even amon^ semi barbarians. 

We are now prepared, therefore, to look at the 
legislative part of the qaestion. Though I approach 
the consideration of it with becoming deference to 
that body in whose bauds the final disposal of the 
sulyect is now placed, I shall not he deterred from 
stating what occurs to uie with perfect freedom. — 
The time has in fact arrived when every one ought 
to have his mind made up, and prepared to give 
an opinion for or against. It is little creditable to 
an enlightened age, that, with the means of infor- 
mation so widely dilfused, there should now be found 
any person of the commonest capacity whose mind is 
in a state of incertitude ou this question. In 
urging what I have to say, should I be charged 
with doing that which I have already condemned 
in you, namely, with anticipating measures which 
ought to flow from the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture, let it be remembered, that oiir circumstances 
are different. Any observations of mine calculated to 
rouse the attention of government, are merely incidental. 
I do not call upon those in power to exercise 
their judgment and discretion, and, in the same 
breath, inform them that only one course is left 
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for theoi to pursue ; the purport of what little I 
shall advance, nill be to show, that, throughout the 
whole of the atTair, from fi^^t to last, the subject 
ha§ not received that attention from tbc legislature 
>thii:h its great importance would seem to have de- 
manded. At the same time, however forcibly one may 
be impressed with such a conviction, it is satisfactory 
to know that, besides many excellent writers, who 
entertain corresponding aentimenls, support is not 
wanting from authorities which, by conventional 
agreement, are accredited aa the organs of public 
opinion. 1, therefore, willingly extract the follow- 
ing paragraph from a periodical work'* which, in this 
respect, exercise^ considerable influence: — 

" About twenty years ago, when it was jwoposed 
to parify the medical profession from (juackcry 
and ignorance by legislative enactments, the late 
Dr. Gregory, of Kdinburgli, published a letter 
on the subject, in which he remarked, that " Kng. 
" land is a free country, and the freedom which 
"every freebom Englishman chiefly values, is 
" the freedom of doing what is foolish and wrong, 
"and going to the devil his own way," This is 
strikingly exemplified in the present state of 
vaccination in Great Britain, compared with its 
state in other countries la Europe. Id the lat- 
ter, general vaccination was ordered by govern- 
ment; no one who had bad neither cowpox nor 
smallpox could be confirmed — put to school — 
apprenticed — or married. Smallpox iuoculatioa 

• Quarterly Review, No. 6G— JS25. 
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wa.t prohibited. If it appeared in any lioase, that 
, bouse was put under quarantine; and in one 
territor)', no person with smallpox was allowed 
to enter it. By such means the mortality from 
this disease, iu 1918, had been prodigiously 
lessened. In Copeohagen, it bad been reduced 
from 5,500, during twelve years, to 158 during 
sixteen years " (that is from an annual mortality 
of 458, to an aunnal mortality of 9 !). " In Prns- 
eia, it had been reduced from 40,000 annnaUy, 
to 3,000 " (something more than from 12 to J) ; "and 
in Berlin, in 1819, only 25 persons died of this 
disease" (about one person in 8,000). " In Bararia, 
only live persons died of smallpox in eleven 
years ; and in the principality of Anspach it nas 
completely exterminated. In England, on the 
other hand — in England, the native country of 
tiiis splendid and iuvuiuahle discovery, where 
every man acts on tliese subjects as he likes — 
crowds of the poor go unvaccinated ; they are 
permitted not only to imbibe the smallpox them- 
selves, hut to go abroad and scatter the venom 
on those whom they meet. A few years ago it 
broke out in Norwich,* and carried off more 
persons in one year than had ever been destroyed 
that city by any one disease, except the 
plague. A similar epidemic raged at Edinburgh ; 
U and last year, it destroyed within one of 1,3 
persons in the London bills of morlalitj-," 

' Vide Ihe interesfing account given by Mr. Ctosa, of its ap- 
■ pearanee in that city. 
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Witbont annecessarily transcribing or multiply- 
ing documents, tbe aboTc may be taken as an 
epitome of general results formally autbenticated 
and confirmed by similar results in every part of 
tihe globe. Can we, tben, on a moment^s reflection, 
fail to be struck with surprise, tbat, in this coun- 
try, not one step has been taken to ensure to 
the people viV the advantages which the vaccine dis- 
eoY&j proffers for their acceptance ? ^' All kindreds 
and tongues and nations*' have embraced it with 
avidity; with us it has been left to make its way 
by the slow, feeble, and unavailing efforts of rea« 
son and persuasion. True it is, that those who are 
satisfied, must be satisfied from conviction. — 
But persons over whom reason exercises control, 
require not a thirty years* probation to arrive at a 
conclusion. Besides, facts and results convince 
much sooner and much better than the soundest 
arguments. On the other hand, it is too trite a 
saying to be repeated, that so long as men are 
bom with the infirmities of men, a certain propor. 
tion ^(small, indeed, but sufficient to do mischief) 
will be found impenetrable to reason, persuasion — 
nay, to facts. In no state short of Utopian, can 
the mind be expected to rise superior to its weak- 
nesses, and yield itself to the guidance of rational 
philosophy. Nothing, then, can be more deplorably 
useless and hopeless, than to proceed upon the no- 
tion, that the day can ever dawn, when all people 
shall concur in the propriety of any one measure, 
be it in itself ever so excellent or desirable-n 

s 
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yet, in regard to vaccination, iiicu Bieiii to act 
as if tlicy looked for the advent of sucb a cltimcra. 
A question, ihen, arises, whether, for the sake 
of a minute fractiuntil pan of the community, which 
must continue to ihe end of time immersed in folly 
and ignorance, an enormous majority of this ^reat 
empire, who thankfully receive ^hat science has 
won for tltem, shall have their peace of mind in- 
vaded, and ihc dearest ol)jccts of their tifTections 
kept in a slate of perpcttial uneasiness aud alarm? 
Are all who were alive at the commencement 
of vaccination destined to die nS without witness, 
ing the fultilmeut of its golden promises ?— 
Does the legislature nait till the ex.pcrimcnt shall 
have been prosecuted for a suilicieat lenglh of time ? 
The ensuing Sessions of Parliameut will not have 
ended before the completion of the thirtieth year 
of that experiment— performed, not iu a comer, 
but In the broad light of day, If to these thirty 
years be added the fifty-three years of protective 
power, exhibited iu one of Dr. Jeuner's origiual 
cases of cowpox, or if an average be struck, or 
the whole period be taken at fifty or sixty years, 
we shall have a time almost equal to the term of 
mau's natural life, and double that of bis active 
exertions. If such a term be insnflicient for estab- 
lishing a fact in natural science, when is the ex- 
periment to terminate, or what duration will be 
required hereafter for determining those truths which 
are to guide mankind in the pursuit of knowledge ? 
Dr. Jeiiner survived his discovery full five and 
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IweBty years, jel «aa he suiri.T€J to die, like Mosea, 
ia sight of the land, without beiii^ permitted "to 
go over thither." In ihe year 1S02 (ihat is, at 
the reiy moment when the uroofs of your doctrine 
of temporary influence mnat have begun to manifest 
themselves), the sum of £10,000. was voted by the 
flonse of Commons as a reward for a discovery 
wbich he bad, with the higU-mindedness that should 
ever distinguish the medical character, Instantly 
gireo to the world undebased by any sordid stipula- 
tion. This sum, though lamentably deficient as a 
national recompence, even when augmented, as it 
was afterwards, by a farther grant of £20,000., was 
yet large enough to show, that, at a very eaily 
period, the benefits of vaccination were deemed 
worthy of parliamentary acknowledgement and en- 
couragement. Years and years have passed away, 
and those benefits have gone on accumulating. 
Every member of the legislature, either in his own 
person, or in the persons of his family, has avail- 
ed himself of those benefits, yet does parliament 
decline, or delay, to secure ihem to the people 
at large. And, why ? for no apparent reason 
under heaven, except some vague, unfounded idea 
that the right must be held sacred, which every 
man iu this free country claims, of posses.sing as 
much disease, either in degree or kind, as he 
chooses; or, in the more impressive language of 
Dr. Gregory, the right " of doing what is fool- 
" ish and wrong." The unfettered exercise of this 
right would be an unanswerable plea, could every 
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man CDgross a disease; lo liiinsell' «illioiit injur- 
ing hia neighbour nr tlit- couiuiunily ; he miglit 
then take it to his bosom, uiid die of it, if lie had 
a mind — and welcome. Nay, I presume the legisla- 
ture would not think of ciiitailiug a jierson'a right 
to set fire to Lis bouse or property, provided it were 
situated iu a remote part, where the flames could not 
spread beyond a certain distance; but in a crowded 
city or street, uo such licence would be allowed, — 
In the framing of laws, particular feelings and in- 
terests, be they ever so respectable, must give way 
to the general good — why, then, partial obstinacy, 
prejudice, and bigotry, should be reverenced, as they 
are in this instance, exceeds my power of compre. 
hension. On a similar ground, the laws should not 
interfere in the case of any disease, yet they do 
interfere both in respect to the smallpox and the plague. 
Wilful or needless exposure in the street of persons 
under smallpox, is an offence indictable at common 
law. Quarantine, though stript of many of its vex- 
atious annoyances, is still performed, often to the 
detriment of commerce, and though it be aduiit- 
'ted in a work by no -means sceptical as to con- 
tagion in the plague, that " it does not seem 
" probable that the metropolis of England can ever 
"receive from the shores of the Levant, a sufficient 
"measure of contagious miasmata to cause the exist- 
" ence or prevalence of positive plagi 

• Qiiii'rierJy Review, Vol, jixvH. Ona might suppose 
pisgue is importable by the bushel or kilogcamme, und that 
both a positive and negntive esialeoce. 
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ETen with regard to inoculated smallpox, the 
slightest retrospect will satisfy the most unthink* 
JDg, of the absurdity of neglecting the easily-prac- 
ticable means of lessening the havoc made by 
that disease — and all, because the eccentric whims, 
or, as they were sometimes gravely but mistakenly 
termed, the conscientious, and even religious scru- 
ples of not a tithe of the population, must, on no 
account whatever, be treated with levity. The ca- 
sual smallpox was looked upon as an immediate vi- 
sitation of the Almighty (what calamity is not?) 
and no expedient, however simple, and obviously 
Touchsafed by the same gracious power, must be 
used to avert or to alleviate its horrors ! Sound 
doctrine enough this for Turks and stupid fatalists, 
but hardly fit for christians, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, A similar principle would lead 
a man when afflicted with illness to refuse all help, 
and physic might literally be thrown to the dogs. 
Yet jesting apart, for it is no jesting matter, resist- 
ance to smallpox inoculation, and the supineness of 
the legislature in not subjecting that resistance to 
heavy penalties, had no better excuse than what has 
been here assigned. Casual smallpox killed one in 
five of all whom it attacked — inoculated smallpox 
killed only one in several hundreds ; but, from the 
imconfinable action of the contagion, and the nume- 
rous sources of infection thence generated, more 
persons died of smallpox after than before inocula. 
tion. Yet not one movement was made by the le- 
gislature to circumscribe the evil, and to secure the 
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large amount of good «1erivablc Irom inoculation, by 
enforcing its universal adoption. Things were left 
t to take their course; and inoculation, which might, 
I {^strict legislative provisions, have been rendered a 
r blessing, became, in the end, a depopulating curse. 
\ A far greater blessing thau is smallpox inoculation, 
even at the best, has nuw, for a series of yearii, been 
placed within our grasp, free of trouble, and almost 
free of cost, yet does our conduct verify the scrip- 
ture saying, of the pearls cast before swine, and trod- 
den under foot. The legislature remains inexorable, 
— Beyond an annual grant of £3,000.' to the 
National Vaccine Eatablishment (an institution 
J which has done eminent service to the cause), not 
effort is made to oblige the refractory to be kind 
to themselves, and just to qtbers. For it should 
never be forjjottcn, that scarcely any but the idle, 
ignorant, profligate, and vagrant few, claim the 
privilege of acting foolishly and wickedly, and have 
it so readily conceded to them. The useful, the 
worthy, the intelligent part of society, all drink freely 
at this living fountain of health and comfort, 
yet to tbem the waters are poisoued. I wish to be 
understood, that the sentence which follows (and 
every other wherein T venture to make use of a 
scriptural allusion), is written under a deep sense of 
awe and humility ; btit are we not taught in th« 
Bible, that if ten righteous men could be found 



• It deserve) mention, that during the discussion on the oslimate!, 
l«st aesgions, when this vote wm proposed, the frienda o( vaccina- 
tion in the Honse had enough to do to defend its iaterests. 
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within tlie cily, il should not be destroyed. And 
shall nc reverse the all-tiiercifnl seutiuieut by say- 
ing, that for the sake of ten uiuJgLtcous men, the 
city shall not be saved I 

But to do the most senseless and obdurate of this 
class justice, every practitioner will bear witness, that 
if a lime of trial come, and the case be judiciously 
put, their opposition is seldom so enduring but it may 
be overcome. When danger lifts the latch of the 
door, and death, in the shape of smallpox, threatens 
to stalk in npoii the lloor, they are ready enough to 
flee for refuge to any quarler, and would then 
gladly seize the means of escape which ihcy had 
^oughtlesaly disregarded. In point of fact, then, 
the superstitious notions or prejudices of the peo- 
ple, about wliich so much has been said or pre- 
tended, and for which th« full advantages of 
Taccinalion are withheld irotn the nation, though 
they may exist as a mysterious, nudefined bngbear, 
easily conjured up to obstruct the enactment of 
necessary laws, yet, when brought to the test 
of examiuation, cease to be of the smallest va- 
Ine as arguments against legislative interference. 
Such prejudices only acquire strength and im- 
portance from the absence of all legal power; 
for to do away with them requires efTorts which 
all have not the inclination, some have not the 
leisure or the opportunity, and others will not 
be at the pains to make. Nothing is so easy as to 
propose and to project societies for putting 
down smallpox inoculation, or for encouraging vac- 
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cinalioii, I»y persuasion or by preniinms; bnt all of 
ns know wbat siicb ihitigs are worth in accomplishing 
finally any purpose. Tfaongb tbcy bare done a great 
deal, and mjgbt be made lo do a great deal more, they 
are never more than partially elTcctiial — while bere, a 
nniTersal and complete effect is wanted. According to 
tbe homely adage, " what is every body's busioess 
" iit nobody's business ;" and such institutions, 
proceeding npon mere speculative views, however 
praiseworthy, and influential to a certain extent, 
commonly soon languish, and prove, in the end, 
incompetent to bring about any 5nisbcd result. — 
^Vitness the fate of the association formed in Nor- 
wich, in Gloucester.sbire, and even of tbe Royal 
Jennerian Society of Loudon itself, and many 
others. That " such measures," then, " might re- 
" strain smallpox inoculation more effectually than 
" acts of legislature," as has been argued in a 
naedical periodical work of much repute," I am 

, • Medico-Chlmrgica! Review and Journal. It Is wilb regret 
that one observes tlie subject of vaccination but seUoni Jntrodnced 
into this popular work, and wben introduced, it ia commonly treated 
with a degree of indifference, or, at least, la kewarmness, which, unfor- 
tunately tor IheinlcreaU of vaccination, is atrikingly conlrast':d witb 
the generally clear, fervid, and forcible style, in which llic olher ar- 
ticles in the same publication are written. In tbla work, I toei- 
dentally find that I have made a mistake in designating Dr. Fergu- 
son an army physician. However, this ia a matter of little conse- 
quence, as no adventitious c ire n instance, or the want of it, can 
affect the merits of hia proposal ; which proposal, although I 
have canvassed it with a freedom which, I have no doubt, 
be will easily forgive, must be considered alike honourable lo his 
ingenuity and humanity, and were no other allernitive left, or coulil 
it be rendered available, is iulinitely to be preferred to smaJlpox 
iQUCulatioD. 
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inclined not only to doubt, but entirely- to deny. 
Those who rccouiintud siicli institutions as allsuf- 
ficient, in the very same paragraph acknowledge 
the reluctance to receive gratuitous vaceinatiott 
—deplore the iuclTicacy of the best meant en- 
deavours—laugh at the Tisionary thoughts of 
expecting to root out prejudices, especially from the 
minds of some of our seiiators^and express tlie 
disappointment experienced by themselves at the man- 
ner iu which their disinterested exertions and per- 
suasious have bccJi met. While they advise us to 
inflaence people by acting upon their sense of pride, 
where the moral sense is blunted, they seem to 
forget, what they had admitted just before, that 
there are people in whom pride and moral sentiment 
are either extinct, or, if present, are enlisted on the 
side of the enemy. " The utility of vaccination in 
" the army and navy," says the reviewer of Sir 
Gilbert Blane, in the same work, " has shown us 
" what may reasonably be expected from such a 
" vigorous effort in private practice." But, instead 
of parallelism, there is opposition between the two 
cases. The success in tbese departments of the 
public service depends on the power which the 
officers possess of enforcing their regulations ; 
which power is totally waaliug to the private prac- 
titioner. The onus of persuading has thus, from 
one cause or other, fallen upon tlie members of the 
medical profession almost exclusively. Nor has the 
task (by a wilful perversion of all liberal principle) 
been unaccompanied with a certain share of obloquy. 



Acting Iroui iiiolives wliicli, it might be thoug^bt, 
tnalignity itself could not misconstrue, they have 
not iin frequently liail applied to tliem the mis- 
trastiug maxim, Timeo Uannos et dona ferentes. — 
Yet great Laa been their reward, notnitLslaiiding. 
In the consciousnesft of having discharged au 
ardnous duty to their feUow men, ivhen interest 
would have pointed out a very different course, 
they have a solace, of irliich the sneers of the 
world cannot deprive them. Almost all that has 
been done, at least latterly, in this country, thcj 
have done — and through good report and evil report 
have held on their way, till, by their approved 

' rectitude of intention and nndevtatiiig adherence to 
honourable principle, they have put detraction to 
open shame. Still, unless the legislature stretch 
forth its strong arm, mcdicid men may wear away 
their lives in vain aspirations and fruitless exertions 
«re they see their "own bright land" made happy 
m the possession of the legacy bequeathed to it 
by Jenner. There will never cease to spring up 
a certain number of persona whom no inforntatioa 
can enlighten, no eloquence charm, and no reason- 
tng convince — and smallpox, though shorn of its 
beams, will, from time to time, walk abroad, smiting 
with ugliness, blindness, sickness, or death, all who 
are unprotected by vaccination. 

After all, then, the effect of coercive measures 
Would only be to compel the infatuated or indolent 
to do, in the time of tranquillity, what they arc too 

- happy (but it is ofteia too late) to have it in their 
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power lo Jo ill Uic hour of peril ; mid if lliis be a 
iioxtlship, let lis hi-ttr uo mure of tlie scTerity of 
our la.viS. Tliuse wbo object to legislation, at tbc 
Baiue time tbiit they admit tlie iiiefliiietic}' of every 
other means, comtueiiee with tbe deadeuiug as. 
sumption tbat to legi»ilate i^ impntcti cable. Tbis 
may be an expe<litious and convenieut mode of 
getting rid of a piopositioii— but we may surely 
question its fairness and propriety. Tlie priuciple 
nf interferiug by legislative enactments is, as 1 
bare already said, acttid upnii in smallpox and 
plague. The rest would afieet qiiestiotia of 
mere expediency, mode, extent, or detail. It is re- 
cognized by you in your scheme of bringing 
back'smallpox inoculation. The proposal to legis- 
late in the particular case of vaccination is not 
new, for, in the year 1813, Lord Horingdon 
brought a bill into parliament, for the express 
purpose — but it was thrown out, for no good reason 
that has ever yet been given, so far as I could find. 
Honever little we may admire the summary and 
despotic means employed by the governments of 
foreign countries, the bcnefieial effects of those 
meaeores need not be lost upon us. 1 confess 
that I am sanguine enough not to anticipate one 
serious or valid obstacle to any well-matured mea- 
sure that the legislature might be pleased to pass 
for the enforcing of vaccination. The country is 
now, I believe, fully prepared for such a measure, 
Bud the good sense of the people forbids us to 
doubt that it would be cheerfully received and 
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obeyed by all «hom it is of the least importance to 
eonciliate, or even to regiird. 

But by this tinre, probably, you, and all tny 
readers, are of opinion, that enough has been said 
on this part of the subject — I therefore desist. 

Thus far I had reached when Dr. Baron's 
" Life of Dr. Jenner"* fell into my hands, a work 
which does honour to the medical literature of 
our day, aud which, wbeii completed, will undoubt- 
edly supersede all that has been written on vac- 
cination — with the exception of Dr. Jenncr's own 
works. It affords me the highest gratificatiou to 
perceive, that none of the opinions or views I have 
endeavonred to support, are in any material feature 
at variance with those of so fully competent a judge. 
Indeed, could I have calculated that this rti significant 
production of mine, would have ltet;n delayed as it 



• I cannot resist the present occasion of aeknowlrdging Ibe 
delight aod instruction 1 have received from the perusal ol this 
most interesting piece of biography. Every thing is set fortii 
with the candour, simplicity, clearness, and philnsophlc moderatioQ 
which shone so conspicuously in that "surpassing genius," whose 
life and character it so faithfully and so beautifully dehneates. By 
the style in which Dr. Baron lias executed his diflieuit task 
(for few were enfilled or able lo write the life of Jenner) he has 
proved himself worthy his great theme. IjCss praise it were unjust 
to withhold — more it is not ia the power of any one to t)e3t0w. — 
From this rich mine of information I should have purloined a great 
many articles touching important matters — such as the proper time, 
(eight times 24 hours) for taking off lymph, the despicable 
attempts made in a vnriDty of quarters to rob Dr. Jenner of (he 
discovery, with Iheir triumphant discomCture by Dr. B., &;c. &c. ; 
but I have already trespassed too far, and must refer all who wish 
to be enlightened on tbe subject, lo Dr. Baron himself. 
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has been, bf niiforeseen occurrences, till after tbe 
appearance of his classical Tolnine, I Hhould 
scared J have mustered assurance to print it. — 
Now, however, it must take its chance. One thing 
is rather favourable for me. The fii'Kt port only of 
Dr. Raron's work is yet publishetl, and that 
part brings down the history of Taccination, no 
farther than 1803 — six long years before the tocsin 
of temporary influence was sounded on your part, 
and tbe eighteen years war had begun — consequently, 
he has not forestalled, in priat, at least, the discussioB 
of those points to which my observations are prinei. 
pally directed — otherwise, what 1 fanre said conld 
not have obtained a hearing. As it is, sonietbing 
may be found in it subservient to the interests of the 
good cause, and if so, my labour will not have 
been bestowed in vain. 

Dr. Baron, I observe, does not call for an 
Act of Parliament — nay, he even says, " an 
"authoritative enforcement of this kind has cer- 
" tainly been of the greatest service in foreign 
" countries, but the habits and modes of thinking in 
" England do not admit of such compulsory interfe- 
"rence;" and he quotes a letter of Sir Henry Mild- 
may's, in support of this opinion. With all possible 
respect for such authorities, the Aasoniug is clearly 
inapplicable to the case notv. It was founded on a 
belief, in 1803, that, "vaccination, if left to take 
•'its own course, its adoption in lieu of smallpox 
" inoculation, will very shortly become universal ; but 
" if attempted to be enforced by Act of Parliament, 
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*'a prejuilico against it will lie created, vvliicli will, 
" for soDie time at least, retard its progress."* Now, 
it is certain, that vaccination has been left to take 
its own conrse, and tli^t its adoption has not become 
universal. These are the very things objected to, 
and sought to be remedied — while it is as certain, 
that to have enforced it, iu 1803, the date of Sir 
H. Milduiay's letter, would, in all probability, have 
realized the well-gi-ouuded fears of tbe writer. But 
four-and -twenty years make a difference in most 
things. What was highly inexpedient, and would, 
perhaps, have been impracticable or ruinous, iu 
1803, may not only be practicable and highly 
expedient, but absolutely necessary, in 1827, simply 
by the rule of contraries, if, for no better reason, 
because niatteis are iu a position the very reverse 
of wiial lliey were. Still it is sadly mortifying 
to kuow that Dr. Baron is opposed to me on this 
very important point. I would fain, therefore, 
like the drowning man, snatch at a passage 
or two from his work, that might, in any way, be 
interpreted as sanctioning legislative interference. 
At page '.265, after enumerating and approving the 
means nsed in diHereut countries, for suppressing 
smallpox, he says, iu the words of Ur. Sacco, "If 
" all goverumeuts'would exert themselves to procore 
"the regular vaccination of the children born in i 
" their slates, smallpox would soon disappear." In ^ 
other places, he uses expressions of similar import, i 



• Sirll. Mildaiay' 
"of Jenner." 



i Letter to Dr. Jenner, in Dr. Boitin's " Liflt , 
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some of which 1 shrill hun: condense. " If 
** the practice can accumplii^h such benefits in a 
"crowded city, which is never ultngether free from 
" Tariolous conta^'ioii, what iniglil it not achieve, 
" were it employed as it ought to be ?" " Smallpox 
"was extin<^iiished by the judicious regfnlations for 
"the employment of vaccinution in Ceylon." (Cey. 
Ion is a niililary aetllcincnt, and regulations could 
most probably be directly or indirectly enforced.) 
" The proof that vaccination conld do so much, must 
" fill every rlghlly-disposcd mind with grief, that 
"it had not hcen so employed aa to prevent 
"alto^ther this waste of human life." *' By an 
"ordioaucc of the Austrian Governraeat, dated at 
"Vienna, March, 1S02, a imblic and authoritative 
"recommendation was given to vaccination. The 
"prejudice)! which had at first opposed it were thus 
" effectually -iverthrouH, and a series of regulations 
"were established, which soon rendered it general 
"in Vienna ; and in no lung lime, smallpox was 
"almost banished from that capital." "Let vacci- 
" nation be effectually and universally employed, and 
"smallpox must cease." "Shall not these nnques- 
"tionable statements arouse the attention of the 
" community to secure all the blessings placed within 
"its reach?" These, taken together, furnish clear 
intimations, that (without unduly wresting l>r. Baron's 
words from their true meaning), though his written 
opinions be unfavourable to any forcible measures, his 
sentiments are by no means adverse to a rigorons 
system of regulation. 
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At tliis protracletl stage ol' the discusbiou, it ia 
satisfactory to be able to produce a Htatentcnt of 
cases, autbenllcated fiom the records of ihe Newcastle 
Dispeiisary, aiid confirmalory of much of what 
has beeu advanced in this comroumcatioii. As the 
tables and documents* themselves arc too bulky to be 
inserted, 1 shall detail) as succinctly as i can, the 
substance of the information contained in them, and 
leave every one to draw his own cooclusious. 

From the 1st of June, 1824, to the 29th of April, 
1825, there were entered on tlie Dispensary books, 
118 cases of smallpox. Of these, 18 were of smallpox 
after vaccination generally— that is, presumed perfect 
and imperfect vaccination— as will be seen by the 
subjoined table. Of thia number, 10 were perfect, of 
whom 1 died ; and S were Imperfect, of whom 2 died. 

Twenty-four may be taken as the extreme amount 
similarly affected with suidlpox, that is, after perfect 
and imperfect vaccination, since 1801, the year when 
inoculation for cowpox commenced at the Dispen- 
sary. Of these, 13 were, after presumed satisfactory 
vacciuation, of wbom none died, and 11 were after Jm~ 
perfect vaccination, of which number 2 died ; which, 
with the late cases, make in all, 42 cases of smallpox, 
after supposed perfect and imperfect vaccination, and 
5 deaths, or 1 in 8 nearly. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that after perfect vaccination, the proportion 



• For these documents, I am indebted to Mr. Jaroeg Wilkie, jun., 
Assistint Surgeon of the Dispensary, to whose issiduity and abi- 
lity, I am happy to have it io my power to bear thia public testi- 
mony. 
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is only one death in t\?enty.three, Tvbile after sup- 
posed imperfect yaccination, it amounts to 4 in 19) 
or very nearly one in five. But we shall take the 
average on both, viz. 1 in 8, and proceed with the 
calculation upon that for the present. 

The whole number vaccinated at the Dispensary 
during four and twenty years, is 20,264. There will 
be then, as matters have turned out here, one case 
of smallpox for 482 persons vaccinated, and 
by the same rule, one death from smallpox 
for every 3,856 persons vaccinated. Or to state 
it another way, there will be 482 chances to 







TABLE. 






No. 


Age. 


Character. 


Degree. 


Result. 


1 


3 Years. 


Imperfect. 


Severe. 


Died. 


2 


7 


Ditto 


Mild. 


Cared. 


3 


9 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


4 


6 


Perfect. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


5 


2 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


6 


12 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


7 


10 


Ditto. 


Severe. 


Ditto. 


8 


8* 


Imperfect. 


Ditto. 


Died. 


9 


5 


Perfect. 


Mild. 


Cured. 


10 


12 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


11 


9 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


12 


12 


Imperfect. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


13 


12 


Perfect. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


14 


3 


Imperfect. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


15 


9 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


16 


3 


Perfect. 


Severe. 


Died. 


17 


19 


Imperfect. 


Ditto. 


Cured. 


18 


17 


Perfect. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 



♦ Vaccinated when three year* old at the Dispensary^but not inspected. 

It may be remarked, likewise, that the interval between the period of 
vaccination and the subsequent attack of smallpox is not given, because 
it could seldom be correctly ascertained. But of the 18 cases, 6 were un- 
der six years of age. Respecting them there could be no mistake. AU 
with the exception of 6, had the disease in a very mild form. 

U 
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one against a person taking smallpox iit alt after 
vaccination, and 3,S5G chances to one against bia 
djiuH^ of that distemper, or being defaced or iiijar- 
ed, when he has so taken it. It ia admitted that 
one in four or five hundred perishes from inocula- 
ted smallpo^i, under the be»t treatment that has jet 
been devised. The proposition tvi]| then stand 
thus : tlie chances of escaping death are eight times 
greater from vaccination, irregularly conducted as it 
has been, than from inoculated smallpox, which you 
would substitute in its jilitce. In fact, the certainty 
of taking smallpox after vnccinatiun, not more thou 
equals the certainty of dying of it by inoculation 
while the ci^rtaiuty of death, w/ien Uilieit after tac. 
dilation, is eight times less. And this is the very 
worst view of the case, too ; for, if the rate be ac- 
cording to the average mortality, after presumed 
perfect vaccination, it will be twenty-three times 
less instead of eight. On the other hand, calcula- 
ting the deaths that must happen from casual small- 
pox, if inoculation for that disease be persisted in 
and the contagion preserved and indeiinitely propa- 
gated, as in that case it must be, the deaths would 
he not 1 in 500, as they are now from inoculated 
smallpox, but an average might raise them to 1 in 
100, probably to 1 in 50, or less, and the risk of 
dying be increased of course in the like proportion, 
while the chances of escaping death after vaccina, 
tioii might be multiplied, not only eight times, but 
eighty and eight times, and the danger from small- 
pox be reduced almost to nullity, were vaccination 
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made part of the law of the land.* These are con- 
solatory views, that cannot be hrought too promi- 
nently fomnrJ, nor are they to he set aside by as- 
sertion or argumentation. It will rest, then, with 
the Prime Minister for the time being, to decide 
whether variolation or vaccination he the best ex. 
pedient for ensuring the lives and happiness of his 
Majesty's iiege Hubjects. Indeed, though this pria- 
ciple has been adverted to,t I have not reasoned 
upon it at length. Yet this is the light in 
which a statesman would necessarily be called 
upon to regard it. The greatest saving of 
life, with the smallest expenditure of health and 
comfort, would be his primary object. Nor would 
it occupy bis thoughts whether vaccination pre- 
vented smallpox or not, the question for his consi- 
deration being, whether it prevented death, with- 
out increasing danger, discomfort, or disease. If 
every person vaccinated were to be seized with 
smallpox, it would signify nothing to him, provided 
the number of lives saved to the country were in- 
creased as eight to one, and along with this, un- 
limited exemption from mutilation and the develope- 
ment of a horrid train of fatal disorders. 

Observe, I have purposely run the estimate in the 
Dispensary Report as close against vaccination as 



* Id the Report of tlw Central Committee of Paris, for 1815, it 
it stated, " that one individual out of several millions bad smallpox 
after vaccination," — (Dr. Thomnon't Hialorieal Sie/c&.J But in- 
deed, " they order this matter better in France." 
t Page 1U3. 
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truth would allow. Were it put iitrictly, it migbt be 



raised a full third, < 



r uearer a halT, higher in favour 
of cowpox; because local circumstances have much 
dimiuished ihe uumhers vaccinated at tbe Dispen- 
sary for the last ten years, and pro portion ally aug- 
mented them in other quarters, while nearly all the 
casualties arising out of tbe difference, have been 
thrown upuu that institution — thus, by a two-fold 
operation, making the average to bear against vac- 
cination, so far as these lists are concerned. One 
thing deserving of attention is, that of the 20,264 
vaccinated, 2,508 are reported to have been vac- 
ciuated, but not inspected ; the parents not having 
had tbe good sense or tlie gratitude to return. Yet 
with all these, and many other disadvantages, 42 is 
the very utmost that can be said to have taken small- 
pox after covvpox, aniong'st those admitted on the 
books of the Dispensary, during four-and- twenty 
years, amidst a population ranging from forty to sixty 
thousand, in many places densely distributed, while 
the numbers of all the vaccinated whieh have fur- 
nished casualties from smallpox is much nearer iifty 
than twenty thousand. Besides, though smallpox 
has never in any one year of the twenty-four, raged 
as it did during its last prevalence, it has never been 
absent more than three years together at any one 
time. Nay, for fifteen years of tbe twenty-four, it 
has been present, more or less, with various intervals, 
and in one instance, it prevailed during five years in 
succession (from 1816 to 1820 inclusive), and one out 
of the fifteen [in 1813), the number admitted is as high 
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as 28 — while no meaaa of separation or security were 
used, not even the beaefit of an hospital, but tlie sick 
treated at their own houses. Yet 173 is the entire 
number of smallpox cases from 1801 to 1824, which, 
with the 118 cases of that and the fullowiug year, gives 
391 as the total of smallpox cases treated at the Dis- 
pensary in tneiity-four years. Contrast with this 
the fact, that for twenty.foiir years prior to the intro- 
duction of cowpox at this establishment, that is, from 
the year 1777, when the charity was instituted, 4,053 
cases of smallpox appear on the lisls, when the po- 
pulation was less by a third, and in one of those years, 
more by seventy-two cases of smallpox were entered 
than have been entered iu all the four-and- twenty 
years since. I am not conversant enough with the 
principles of calculation, to determine what proportion 
of our population has each successive year been liable 
or is at this moment liable to smallpox, according 
to the high anlivaccine standard, or to your cycloid 
periods; but this I know, that, disregarding specula- 
tion, common seuse could not endure the violence 
that would be done to it, if, assuming the preventive 
to be no preventive, or but an inadequate or tempo- 
rary one, there should, under all the circumstances I 
hiiTe mentioned, be, in the course of four-and-twcnty 
years, only 291 cases received of a virulent specific 
disease, which ninety in the hundred would otherwise 
take once in their lives, and with every facility afforded 
ibeui of taking it.* I must not forget to add, that the 

• The game Dispensary register shows a very diffarenl result in- 
deed as regards the otber two leading exantbems, measles and 
scarlatina. 
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general rnKulta in private pi-uclicc were, if poseible, 
far more satisfactory — not an iustaucc of deatli from 
smallpox after coivpox harin^, to aiy knowledge, 
CTcr been heard of, 

Sucb, then, ia a sketcli of the oecurreoce here of 
smallpox, with a calculation as to results. The sketch 
and the calculation, are necessarily rough and 
defective, but they have authentic registers and 
experience for their basis. It is one instance more 
on the right side, and it agrees wondrously well with 
others that have happened iu other towns and cities. 

There is one view of the subject which must not be 
passed over. The advocates of smallpox iuoculatioa 
cannot allege, that in the treatment of the disease 
they have any improvement to suggest. So far as 
our present knowledge goes, that is perfect. The 
expected amelioration, then, must arise from rendering 
inoculation universal by penal laws. Supposing, then, 
every infant horn to be inoculated — aud supposing, 
what is impossible (but I do it because it is in favour 
of smallpox inoculation, in order to carry the rea- 
soning against it ad absurdum), that the contagion 
could be confined to the bodies of the inoculated, 
still, aa the annual number of births for the British 
Islands in, by the last census, 343,660, it follows, 
that as smallpox by inoculation kills one in five 
hundred, about 700 persons must die of smallpox 
every year — no power could save them ; while 86 
only would be the number of deaths by smallpox after 
vaccination, even according to the lowest estimate 
that can be made of its preservative powers. But 



reverse this pictnre, and restore tfaiugs to tbeir real 
state — then what do we see ? In couscqiience of 
the iJlimiUible energy of smallpox contagion, the mor- 
tality could not be kept down by inoculation to one ia 
500, but must mount up to one in 100, or one in SO 
(nay much higher, as will presently appear), in wbich 
case, 7,000 would be the smallest number that must 
infallibly be cut off front among the people every 
year ;* while, if the estimate be regulated by the 
results of presumed perfect cowpox, only 30 would 
die in one year of smallpox, subsequent to vncctnattoD^ 
even under the present order of things. But were 
vaccination to be enforced, the probability is, tbat not 
three would die yearly throughout the empire. 

On reverting still more minutely to the Dispensary 
lists, it appears that the total number of deaths from 
smallpox, in four-and twenty years (from 1777 to 1801), 
is 230, or within very little of ten deaths annually, 
from inoculated and casual smallpox jointly, or one 
in eighteen. The proportions separately agree with 
common experience,! 'i''- one death in four or five 
for the casual, and one in live hundred for inoculated 
smallpox. Thus smallpox, during the twenty-four 
years before the commencement of vaccination at the 

• The ordinary allowance h 40,000 persons annualty— and witli 
all the perfectioD or which smanpox inoculation ia susctptibte, the 
slaughler would probably not fall far short of this numbci. 

-j- Immediately after the catablishment of the DispeDsary, smallpos 
inoculation amongst the poor wss zealously promoted here by the 
sargeoos, according to the most approved practice, each surgeon 
taking to himself a district, and using erery means that «kill aod 
humanity could dictate, to stay the ravages of the pestilence. 
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Dispensary, was never any one year absent from 
Newcastle, and nearly decimated those wbom it 
attacked, while for twenty-four years, subsequent to 
vaccine inoculation here, smallpox has snceecdi^d to 
cowpox, at the rate of two cases (hardly so many) 
erery year, and the po[tuIation has sustained a loss of 
only one person every five years from smallpox after 
vaccination. Rate uiy calculating powers, therefore, 
as high or as low as you will, here is a statement, 
which, while it leaves calculation out, sets refutation 
at defiance. Extending themselves, as these most 
important facts do, over a period of eight-and-forty 
years (or fifty inclusively) that is exactly twenty-four 
years before, and twenly-fonr years after the intro- 
duction of the Jeunerian discovery here, they present 
us with a grand and imposing result, which, I shonld 
hope, will, by every dispassionate person, be deemed 
satisfactory at least, if not decisive.* 

According to the judgment, then, that I have formed 
of the subject generally, and of the late prevalence of 
smallpox in this town and its immediate neighbour 
hood, I should say that Newcastle merely underwent 

• Were llie noniUer of deaths from smallpos after cawpos to be 
liken according to the rate of supposed legitimate vaccination, or 
as 1 Id 23, tbere would he here one death Tor each eleven Ihousmd 
of the whole number. It 13 singular eoough, that the grand total of 
births, 343,660, divided by 1 1,000, gives jual 31, or neariy the mim- 
ber (30 being the number) that would die from smallpos after cow- 
pox, aoppoaing vaecination toLe conducted upon a plan corrKpond- 
ing lo (he most perfect scale of vaccination which we are at present 
ac<iuitiuted with, but which we know lo bein itself higlilyimperfecl. 
This, on (he face of it, is ruther a lucky coincidence, the grc^*l and 
the small scale showing n samcaess of event. 
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the purification which every place has undergone, or 
may look to undergo, so long as all the respectable 
part of the community lie at the mercy of the igno- 
rant, the negligent, and the worthless. While the 
present system lasts, there must be continually float- 
ing about a great number of unprotected cases. 
These accumulate, and form so many offerings ready 
to be heaped upon the shrine of the devouring 
Moloch, smallpox, whenever he appears to demand 
his prey ; nor does it require much of what is termed 
epidemic or atmospheric influence to enable him to 
sweep away those viptims, which the obduracy and 
folly of one part of the public, and the passiveness 
of another, seem to take delight in preparing for 
him.* 

To sum up all, Sir, the utmost that you, or any 
other writer, has been able to advance against vac- 
cination, is simply this — that, as a preventive, it has 
in some instances failed. And, what then ? Aye, 
WHAT THEN ? It is for vou to answer. On the other 
hand, an enormous aggregate of persons^ under 
thirty years of age, of all classes and conditions, in 

• This receives some countenance in the instance of Newcastle, 
from the circumstance, that the two longest intervals of release from 
smallpox have been followed by the greatest number of smallpox 
cases in one year. And it is too notorious, that however the matter 
stood in the former of those periods, a culpable neglect or indifference 
about vaccination had prevailed for some time previous to the last 
appearance of smallpox. Nor must the curious coincidence be left 
out, that these two appearances (I shall not say what part of the 
neglect and indifference may have originated in the same cause) fol- 
lowed hard upon the two principal publications of the author op 
whom I have written the present lengthened commentary. 

X 
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all countries, continae to resist smallpox. In de- 
spile of every kind and degree of exposure ibe 
mass remains untainted. By the experience and 
consent of the niedicnl profession and of mankind, 
tbe power wbich protects them is yaccination. — 
Snch trutlis maj wmU drive conviction liome to the 
most incredulous (may they help, too, to conlirm the 
wavering and the wayward !) that the anlivariolous 
iuQucuce of cowpo?; is not, and cannot he, what it 
is considered by you, "fteble, partial, and temporary." 

And this brings me back once more to my ori- 
ginal ground of opposition, from which station I 
call upon yon, with the most emphatic earnestness, 
to meet tbe whole ([uestion largely and liberally, 
with such documents and proofs as shall leave no 
room for doul)t in the minds of the reasonable 
and enlightened members of society, or consent to 
relinquish your opinions as unsupported, and, in 
the fullest sense of the word, uiisvpportnhle. 

In the expectation, then, of seeing you welcomed 
back a reconcertite to doctrines which, I trust, yon 
will one day find to have beeu too hastily aban- 
doned, I take my leave. One word, however, at 
parting — for I would not even sccra to part in 
auger. My pretensions, at setting out, were mighty 
and high sounding, and by many may be thought 
to have far outstript performance. To waste con- 
jectures upon that point, however, would be idle 
now. Should it even prove so, I console myself 
with the assurance, that the monument erected by 
Jenner will endure, however numerous and com- 
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plete the failures of unskilfal artificers like myself 
to prop it, or, rather, to clear away the rubbish 
that obscures its fair proportions ; nor will such 
failures tend to further one step the designs of 
those who seek to overthrow it. 

For the rest. — I am aware, Sir, that a tone of 
asperity pervades much of what I have written, nor 
can I plead guiltless to the charge that such was 
in some degree the character intended to be im- 
pressed upon it. Besides those reasons whicti I 
have partly explained already, there appeared in 
your publications a disposition, hardly to be looked 
upon as accidental, to hold up the conduct of your 
professional brethren on the vaccine subject, not 
merely to censure, but to something bordering on 
derision and contempt. In common with the rest, 
I felt the sting ; and though its rankling was fo^ 
a long time borne, my patience was at last worn 
out. It would be uncandid and untrue, therefore, 
to say, that I have been able wholly to divest my 
mind of a certain indignant or resentful feeling 
which may have mingled itself with my diction. 
Yet while I do not shrink from avowing the in- 
Auence Tvhich such a sentiment may haye exercised, 
I know that a higher and a better motive actuated 
me. That motive sprung from the wish to render 
service to a cause deeply interesting to humanity, 
by bringing into disesteem, opinions which I con-, 
sidered prejudicial to that cause. My success 
might have been more complete, perhaps, had the 
^tyle of this letter been distinguished by a greater 
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degree of suavity. But judging of me by yourself, 
you will allow that to feel smartly and to write 
smoothly, though an enviable, is not an easily attaiiu 
able gift. Every one must do bis own work in 
bis own way, or not do it at all. Still I should 
incur my own reproaches, and the reproaches of 
others, if these remarks shall be found to exhibit 
any hearties so ess, or want of generous, right feeling. 
Against an imputatiou of this kind I am most 
solicitous to guard myself. My aim uniiuestionablj 
was to be temperately severe, not gratuitously 
harsh or abusive. There is au irascibility (you 
must have felt it?) which the mere act of contra. 
Tcrting engenders and exa^iperateu. To its impulses 
I may sometimes have yielded unknowingly and 
too unsparingly — never, I trust, unbecomingly. — 
But rancorous, malignant hostility, 1 abjure as a1>- 
horreut to my nature and my principles. Should 
any expressiou, therefore, unhappily savour of such 
a spirit, or in any shape olfer offence to your 
feelings as a gentleman, I desire that it may be 
blotted out, and beg to add, that there is uo ex- 
planation, apology, or reparation, however ample, 
that 1 shall not tender with alacrity and pleasure, 
1 am, Sir, &c. 

HENRY EDMONDSTON. 



ERRATA. 

Page 24, /or prophylectic, read prophylactic. 
Page ^2, for examination, read exanthemata. 
Page 38,ybrhap-, r^ae/ happening. 
Page 136, /or association, read associations. 
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